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Introduction. Earlier history 




HE report which I have the honour to present to the Curators is the first of a 
yearly series which they authorized me in October i885§ to prepare for the 
information of members of the University and of other persons who may be in- 
terested in the Bodleian. The report covers a period of six years instead of one because 
the appointment of a new librarian in succession to the late Rev. H. O. Coxe and the 
almost simultaneous transfer of the old Examination-schools to the Bodleian in the 
earlier half of 1882 make that year the most convenient starting-point. 

In 1883 the Curators directed that a printed report containing various particulars 
as to the expenditure of the library, the work of the staff, &c., should be laid before 
them each year, and this continues to be done : hence the absence from the following 
pages of some domestic details which might otherwise have been looked for. At the 
same time the fact that the present report is the first of its special kind, and that 
many of those who will receive it have had no personal acquaintance with the library, 
necessitates much other detail which will be omitted in future reports. 

* History of the library before 1882. The Bodleian is the successor of an ancient 
library of the University which existed at least as early as the beginning of the 14th 
century. That library was originally kept in S. Mary's Church, and consisted in 
part of books chained to desks, in accordance with custom, for reading on the 
spot, and in part of books in chests for lending out under pledge. In 1320 Thomas 
Cobham, bishop of Worcester, began to prepare for the building of a special library- 
room as an annexe to the church, and this room was begun in 1367, and with the 
liberal assistance of Henry IV was completed and furnished in 1409. 

In the 15th century this library was greatly augmented by Humfrey, duke of 
Gloucester ('the good duke Humfrey'), and in 1444 the University informed him of 
their intention to build a new library over the Divinity-school, and offered him the 
title of Founder. In completing this new room, still known as 'Duke Humfrey's 
library,' there were long delays, but a gift of tooo marks in 1478 from Thomas Kemp, 
bishop of London, helped to finish it, and in 1488 the books in S. Mary's were 
removed to it. 

In 1550 the Commissioners appointed under Edward VI to reform the University 
destroyed as Popish the illuminated or rubricated MSS. in the library. Some of 
these are said to have been burned, others to have been sold to bookbinders to cut 
up for covers, or to tailors to cut up for measures. How the rest of the collection 

§ This first report was to have covered the years 1S82-5 and to have been issued in 1886. My other duties, 
however, almost entirely prevented me from preparing it in hours during which the Bodleian building was open 
to readers : hence the delay in its appearance, and hence also the extension of its scope and size. 

* This and the next section are mainly compiled from the Rev. W. D. Macray's "Annals of the Bodleian 
library,' an invaluable record of which its author is preparing a revised and enlarged edition, but they are also 
indebted to Mr. Maxwell-Lyte's recent History of the University. 
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disappeared is unknown, but disappear it did so completely that in 1556 the University 
itself sold the very seats at which readers had sat. 

Four years after this final act of destruction there entered as an undergraduate 
at Magdalen College young Thomas Bodley. He became a Fellow of Merton 
College, where he gave public lectures in Greek, and he afterwards devoted himself 
with special distinction to the service of the country as a diplomatist abroad. He 
wished, however, to spend his later years in the promotion of learning rather than 
in filling the very high political office which was open to him, and as the best means 
of promoting it he proposed to restore the library of his old University. At the 
beginning of 1598 he offered to refit it, to procure benefactions of books, and to endow 
it, and in 1603 it was formally opened with a splendid collection of MSS. and printed 
books given by Bodley and others. It has remained open ever since. 

Chief benefactors of the library. Until his death in 1613 Sir Thomas Bodley never 
slackened his munificence, and among many contemporary donors the Deans and Chapters 
of Exeter and Windsor were conspicuous. William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and Archbishop Laud followed with most extensive and splendid 
benefactions of MSS. Sir T. Roe and Oliver Cromwell gave collections of MSS. which 
still bear their names. The illustrious Selden bequeathed about 8000 MS. and printed 
volumes. And in the same century Sir Thomas Fairfax, Christopher lord Hatton, and 
Junius added celebrated MS. collections — Marshall and Bp. T. Barlow (an old Bodley 's 
librarian) collections of MSS. and printed books. 

In the 1 8th century Abp. Marsh, Carte, Tanner, Crynes, the Clarendon family, 
Rawlinson, Ballard, Dawkins, Browne Willis, and Godwyn greatly enriched the library, 
Rawlinson's donations and bequest being specially notable. 

The present century has seen the splendid bequests of Gough, Malone, and, 
above all, of Douce, in MSS. and printed books, and of Mason (to the extent of 
_^30j00o) in money ; the splendid donations of Oriental MSS. by Sir W. Walker and 
Mr. J. B. Elliott, and of historical prints and drawings by Mrs. Sutherland ; Mrs. Denyer's 
bequest of English Bibles &c., Capt. Montagu's of MSS. and printed books, and Mr. 
Hope's gift of periodicals and essayists, while the Bodleian was also increased in 1858 by 
the transference of the Ashmole, Wood, Lister, and Aubrey collections from the Ash- 
molean Museum. 

Space occupied by the library. At the beginning of 1883 the Bodleian was 
occupying the first floor of the block of buildings of which the ground-floor is occupied 
by the Divinity-school, Proscholium, and Convocation-house ; both the floors above 
the Examination-schools ; and a single room, divided into two, on the ground-floor — 
the ancient School of Logic and Moral Philosophy. 

In the summer of 1882 it was augmented by all the Examination-schools, and in 
the summer of 1884 by the Savile room and the room below that. The only rooms 
in the old Schools-quadrangle which it does not now occupy are the two top rooms 
in the tower, which contain the University Archives. 
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By the generous offer of the Radcliffe Trustees when they removed their own 
collection of books to the University Museum, the library has also since i860 been 
in occupation of the Radcliffe building, except that part of the gallery of that building 
has been filled with the Hope collection of engraved portraits. 

At the end of 1884 the Curators of the Sheldonian were likewise so kind as to 
offer to lend the library the use of the very extensive basement of that building — a 
room in which 30,000 vols, might be shelved at once, and which, if it were ever lighted 
artificially, would accommodate some 150,000. The offer was thankfully accepted, 
with the view of transferring thither newspapers, and certain other classes of printed 
matter hardly ever wanted by readers, and so relieving the Bodleian and Radcliffe 
buildings of the great and rapidly increasing pressure on their space. The Sheldonian 
Curators had the floor of the room concreted specially for the use of the library, 
and, to insure that the water used in the process should have completely evaporated 
before the room was used, its occupation was not begun till the summer of 1887. 

Size of the library. By desire of the Curators the library was counted at 
the end of January 1885. Owing to the number of separate collections and class- 
divisions, and to the number of periodicals, pamphlets, &c., waiting to be bound up, 
this was a very troublesome task, but no effort was spared to obtain exactness. The 
total number of volumes (excluding 1636 vols, of Bodleian catalogues in manuscript) 
was 433,477, of which 36,318 were MS., and 406,159 printed. Besides these, there 
were 1434 MS. pieces waiting to be catalogued and bound in volumes, and 34,988 
periodical parts and pamphlets also waiting to be bound : these if bound would have 
made at least 4000 vols. more. There was also an unascertained number of ordnance- 
maps waiting to be bound till the survey of their respective counties or towns was 
completed : their number was so vast and they lay so closely together that in view of 
the time and trouble involved, and the difficulty of reckoning the number of volumes 
which they would eventually fill, no attempt was made to count them. 

The Bodleian building contained 333,763 volumes, that is all the MSS. and 
306,445 printed volumes: only 106,798 volumes were in those rooms to which visitors 
or readers have access, 335,965 being in the private rooms. 

The Radcliffe building contained 97,101 volumes, the great majority of which were 
also out of sight of visitors or readers, in the vault below the reading-room. 

And 3613 volumes were on deposit at the Museum. 

The number of volumes belonging to the library at the end of 1887 probably 
exceeded 470,000. 

In the above calculations a ' volume ' is taken to mean not a separately published 
volume of a book, or a separately published pamphlet, but so many of such volumes or 
pamphlets as have been bound between the same covers. It is obvious that a calculation 
made on this basis is not the proper way of gauging the size of a library, because 
one librarian may bind together 3 vols, of a novel, or 40 pamphlets, and count them 
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as a single volume, whereas another may bind them separately and count them as 
3 vols, or as 40. The only safe bases of comparison between libraries are their shelf- 
measurement or else the number of distinct titlepages in them (excluding of course 
sub-titles and titles of parts intended to be bound together with a fresh title). If 
a calculation of the titlepages in the Bodleian were made, I should be quite prepared 
to find that they amounted to 1,250,000, or even more. Some day or other such 
a calculation may be made, but it will occupy so great a time in the making that it must 
be postponed until the present pressure of more important work has ceased. 

Until the size of all the greatest libraries in the world has been ascertained either 
by this method or by shelf-measurement the exact position of the Bodleian among 
them cannot be precisely determined. But it is doubtful whether more than five 
libraries are larger, those five being the Biblioth^que Nationale at Paris, the British 
Museum, the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, and the Royal Libraries at Munich 
and Berlin. 

Yearly increase. Only very partial statistics of the yearly increase before 1883 
are available, and, although from that time efforts were made to keep accurate count of 
it, the system by which this is now effected was not brought to completeness until the 
end of 1884. Accordingly the first really adequate returns are those for 1885-7. Iii the 
5 years in question the following numbers of items were recorded to have been added 
to the library: — 

1883 1884 1885 1886 1887 

(i) by gift or exchange § 

(2) under the Copyright-act 25,499 

(3) new purchases § 

(4) second-hand purchases 1506 

*36,232 

Details of the increase. The country to which each item is counted in the following 
tables is that in which it was published : thus a book written by a Spaniard in French 
and published in Italy, but presented to the library by a Russian living in Greece, is 
counted to Italy. 

The term ' volumes ' includes everything capable of being properly bound by itself — 
a pamphlet, for instance, however small. 

The term ' parts ' includes everything else, but the total of parts is chiefly made up 
of numbers of periodicals. 

§ In 1883-4 ^ record was kept of the number of exchanges received from abroad, but the donations from abroad 
were not distinguished from the new purchases : consequently under heads (i) and (3) accurate figures cannot be given 
or those years. 

* The total for 1883, however, includes some hundreds of dissertations received but not catalogued, in former years. 
On the other hand it is morally certain that had the mode of taking statistics been as-complete as it now is the totals 
of both 1883 and 1884 would have been higher by several thousands. 
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Notes on the increase 



Notes on the increase by donation and exchange. The donations from the United 
Kingdom do not consist of newly pubHshed works, because these come in under the 
Copyright- Act, but of privately printed books and of old books. The ' parts ' presented 
consist to a great extent of booksellers' catalogues : all of these are now catalogued and 
bound in volumes on account of their importance for the history of book-prices and for 
the other bibliographical information they supply, and the Librarian by means of a 
circular addressed to the booksellers issuing them has endeavoured to make the sets of 
each as complete as possible. 



No donation of any matter printed in the United Kingdom is declined, and the 
Librarian has endeavoured by notices placed in the library to attract gifts of old 
or privately printed books and pamphlets, etc., not already contained in it. He has also 
begun to form a collection of engraved or photographed portraits of authors, with 
literary and biographical data written at back by the authors themselves, and he hopes 
at some future time to develop this small collection on a very large scale. 



The large totals of donations from British Asia consist mainly of official publications 
presented by the Indian Government. The exceptional number of donations from the 
United States in 1886 is mainly due to a collection of about 250 printed volumes relating 
to the American Civil War having been given by Mr. John S. Pierson of New York. 
The remarkable total of donations from China in 1886 is due to the Prince of Wales, as 
chairman of the Health Exhibition, having presented the University with upwards of 
1000 volumes printed in China and exhibited in the Chinese court. The large totals 
under Germany in 1885-7 and under France in 1886 are mainly made up of 
dissertations and tlikses received under a system of exchange which will be spoken of 
further on, and to which most of the incomings from Holland, the Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, and Russia are also due. The striking fluctuations in the French totals are 
explained by the fact that the thhes for 1885 and 1886 were all received in 1886, and 
those for 1887 not till the beginning of 1888. 



The immense increase in the number of ' parts ' in the donations from the United 
Kingdom in 1887 is due to a present of 11,468 House of Lords blue-books, returns, &c. 
from the Stationery-office. The Librarian's attention had been called to the fact that, 
although the Bodleian received all the papers printed by order of the House of Commons, 
it received none of those printed by order of the House of Lords. He accordingly applied 
to the Stationery-office to furnish in future under the Copyright-Act all such of the 
Lords' papers as were not mere duplicates of the Commons' papers, and he intimated 
that a present of any Lords' papers of preceding years would be very gratefully received : 



by donation and exchange 



the Controller granted both these applications, and in answer to the latter sent a selec- 
tion of no fewer than 11,468 papers issued from 1856 onwards. 



The library is indebted for donations every year not only to the Indian Government, 
but to those of Ceylon, the Cape, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, Canada, the 
United States, France, and Italy. In 1883 the Government of the United States, on the 
application of the Librarian through Mr. James Russell Lowell, the then American 
Minister in London, added to its other regular donations the yearly series which answer 
to our own bluebooks and which the library had thitherto been purchasing at considerable 
cost. 

Other Governments occasionally send gifts to the library, and one of the notable 
donations of 1886 was a present from H. I. M. the Sultan, through the Turkish 
Ambassador, Rustem Pacha, of 35 vols, of Arabic and Turkish works lately printed at 
Constantinople : H. M. the King of Italy also presented in 1886 the edition of the Divina 
commedia, and of an hitherto unpublished commentary on it, which had been issued at 
his direction. ' 



The library is likewise indebted largely each year to the liberality of corporations 
and societies. Among such may be more especially mentioned the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the Smithsonian Institution, the R. Accademia dei Lincei, and the Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Of occasional donations of this kind the 
largest during the period under review was the gift by Lincoln College, in T885, of several 
hundixd volumes of printed books. Special recognition must also be given to donations 
from the Hakluyt Society of 45 vols, issued by them. 



As regards individuals, considerable donations of a miscellaneous character were 
received in 1882 from Mr. H. A. Pottinger, M.A., Dr. Neubauer, Mr. H. J. Mathews, M.A., 
and Messrs. Parker ; in 1883 from Mr. Madan and Mr. Pottinger ; in 1884 from Mr. 
Mathews, Mr. Pottinger, Mr. Madan, Mr. C. H. Firth, M.A., Mr. T. W. Jackson, M.A., 
and Mr. W. Milne ; in 1885 from Mr. Edward Peacock, Prof. Bryce, M.P., Prof Thorold 
Rogers, Mr. Mathews, and Mr. W. H. Allnutt; in 1886 from Prof Max Muller, Mr. E. 
L. Hussey, and Dr. Neubauer ; and in 1887 from Prof Max Muller, the Executors of the 
late Rector of Exeter College, Mr. S. G. Perceval, the Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A., Mr. 
H. J. Shuffrey, and Mr. Allnutt. 



Among the donations of a more specific kind received from individuals the following 
may be mentioned. In 1883 from the Executors of the late Miss Gutch various MS. 
volumes of importance for the history of the University ; from Mr. W. F. Sinclair, of the 
Bombay Civil Service, 4 silver coins of the ist century after the Hejira; and from 



8 Notes on the increase 



Mr. E. A. Reade, C.B., 3 carved models of Indian buildings. In 1884 from Mr. Reade 
58 deeds, of various dates between 1372 and 1634, relating to Ipsden, 33 Ipsden Basset 
et Huntercombe manorial court rolls of various dates between 1564 and T783, and dther 
collections relating to the neighbouring country ; from the Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D., a 
chest of papers, stated by him to be purely of personal or family interest, not to be opened 
before 1910 ; from Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, M.A., 41 Chinese and Japanese works (in 146 
vols.) published in Japan ; from Mr: A. J. Butler, M.A., many MS. fragments (chiefly 
Coptic) brought by him from Egypt ; from the Rev. Greville J. Chester, B.A., 5 Phoenician 
silver coins ; from Mr. C. Leudesdorf, M.A., 106 English almanacs ; and from the Very 
Rev. Dean Burgon 30 facsimiles of parts of New Testament MSS. In 1885 by bequest 
from the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, M.A. (the well-known campanologist, and, for some years 
before his death, the father of the University), 41 works relating to bells ; from Mr. T. 
Henry Bayliss, M.A., Q.C., a Telugu MS. of the Mahabharata; from the Rev. Andrew 
Clark 52 vols of notebooks of college lectures ; from Mr. H. J. Hills, of Cornmarket St., 
about 600 different postage or official stamps; and from Lord Arthur Russell, M.P., 11 
Austrian packs of playing-cards. In 1886 from the House of Lords, through the influence 
of the Earl of Selborne, about 300 printed documents relating to peerage-cases ; from 
Mr. John S. Pierson of New York, the large American Civil War collection already 
mentioned; from the Rev. J. Rigaud, B.D., 7 illustrated Japanese books; and from 
Mr. C. W. C. Oman, M.A., 107 Greek and Roman copper coins. In 1887 by bequest from 
Mr. R. C. Hussey, of Harbledown, Canterbury (youngest brother of the Mrs. Sutherland 
to whom the Bodleian owes its magnificent ' Sutherland ' collection), nearly 40 vols, of 
architectural drawings and notes relating to England and N. W. France ; from the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press 7 vols, of collections relating to Wood's 'Athene 
Oxonienses ' ; from Mr. P. J. Ondaatje a volume of Dutch missionary works written in 
Tamil before 1736; from the Rev. G. U. Pope, D.D., the Ellis papers, in Tamil and 
Telugu ; from Mr. W. M. Lindsay, M.A., 4 Pali and 2 Burmese MSS. — one of the former 
being painted on plates of copper ; from Mr. Greville Chester a large number of papyrus 
fragments ; from Mr. J. Park Harrison, M.A., a cast of an Easter Isle tablet ; and from 
Mr. Oman about 30 Greek and Roman silver and copper coins. 

Records of donations. A printed catalogue was issued during a great many years 
before 1886 of all donations received in the previous year, together with the donors' 
names — and this catalogue kept steadily growing in size. The Librarian felt himself 
personally responsible for its sufficiency and accuracy, and the time involved in examining 
and correcting the successive proofs had latterly made it impracticable for him to get this 
donation-catalogue out before May or June and had impeded him in the performance 
of other duties ; the Curators accordingly authorized him to discontinue the printing 
of such catalogues. All donors are, however, separately thanked, and a permanent 
donation-register has been provided in which the particulars of each donation are entered 
more fully than before; any donation of special importance will also be recorded in the 
general annual reports. 



by donation and exchange 



Sir Thomas Bodley furnished the library with a magnificent vellum register in 
which all conspicuous donations were to be entered : this register, in which he printed 
the particulars of benefactions down to 1604, was continued from 1693 in a second 
volume of like splendour, but the entries in the latter have ceased since 1793. These 
volumes, which lie for the inspection of visitors on the Librarian's table, have been 
renovated, and they will be brought down from 1793 to the present time and regularly 
continued. 



Exchanges. At the beginning of 1882 the library was receiving the degree- 
dissertations of only 1 1 universities, namely the Prussian universities and Strassburg, and 
for these it made no return except perhaps the gift of volumes of its catalogues. At the 
end of 1882, in consequence of suggestions, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press were 
addressed on the subject, and generously placed at the disposal of the library as many sets 
of the ' Anecdota Oxoniensia ' as it might require for the purpose of exchange with other 
universities — after which a circular was sent to continental universities. As a result the 
library now receives all the dissertations, thhes, and programmes of the German, 
Scandinavian, Dutch, and Swiss universities, and of the 16 Academies of the University of 
France. The library itself has since supplemented the liberality of the Delegates of the 
Press by sending the prize-essays and prize-poems as well as the Anecdota to these 
universities. The same arrangement was entered into with some of the Russian universities 
and with academic bodies in other countries, and the total number of such bodies with 
which the Bodleian is in exchange is upwards of 60. 

From many of the universities mentioned the library was also able to obtain, either 
as a gift or in return for an additional exchange, such of the dissertations of former years 
as they were still able to supply. 

About 3000 dissertations or thhes are received annually, and every branch of 
knowledge is represented. 
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Notes on the increase under the Copyright-Act. The Copyright-Act entitles the 
Bodleian together with the British Museum, Cambridge University Library, the Advocates' 
Library at Edinburgh, and the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, to a copy of every 
new §work published within the United Kingdom and not being an unaltered reprint. 
The .publisher has to send this of his own accord to the British Museum, and, if one part 
of the edition is printed on better paper or better finished than the rest, the Museum's 
copy must be taken from such part. But to the four other libraries he is not obliged to 
supply a copy unless they claim it within a year after publication, and where the edition is 
of more than one quality the copies supplied to these four libraries are to be of the quality 
of which the greatest number of copies are published. 

The Bodleian also stands in this remarkable position that, if there were no 
Copyright-Act at all, it would still be entitled, under a grant from the Stationers' 
Company to Sir Thomas Bodley, to a copy of every book first printed, or reprinted with 
additions, by a member of the Company. 

Some of the accessions under the Act are received direct from the publishers, but the 
great bulk come to the Bodleian through a London agent who acts jointly for it and for 
the other three libraries which are on the same footing, and transmits to each of the four 
its copies at average intervals of about lo days. The present agent, G. W. Eccles, Esq., 
by his assiduity and courtesy has largely increased the benefit received by the Hbrary 
under the Act. 

The relations between the Bodleian and the publishers are highly satisfactory. A 
great number send their books without waiting for a claim ; if by chance the library has 
failed to claim a book during the legal period, the publisher is almost always willing to 
present it ; unreasonable delay in complying with the Act is rare ; while refusals are only 
about one a year and are never persisted in so far as to necessitate an action at law. 

§ ' Work ' is defined as ' volume, part or division of a volnme, pamphlet, sheet of letterpress, sheet of music, map, 
chart, or plan separately published.' 
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Notes on the increase by new purchases. The simultaneous decline from 1885 to 
1887 of the library's income and of the number of new purchases would at first sight seem 
to stand in the relation of cause and effect. There has, however, been no intentional 
curtailment of new purchases, and the cause of their diminution must be sought in the 
fluctuations of book-production. The expenditure on them was indeed larger in 1887 
than in 1886, though their number was less ; while from the apparent drop of 360 vols, 
between 1885 and 1886 no fewer than 3:16 should be subtracted — a parcel of 163 vols, 
from India having been received and counted in 1885 but not paid for till 1886. § 

The new purchases from the United Kingdom consist exclusively of vols, and parts 
which are not obtainable under the Copyright- Act. 

In 1 88a greater regularity and frequency was introduced into the arrangements for 
the purchase of new books : since then parcels have been received, and fresh orders made 
up, every Saturday. 

The books bought from the Continent and from the United States are supplied 
almost exclusively by Messrs. Parker of Oxford. They embrace every branch of 
knowledge which might reasonably be supposed to be studied in Oxford, with two 
exceptions. The fugitive prose, poetry, and drama of modern European languages are 
left to the Taylor Institution to purchase, and the less comprehensive scientific 
monographs to the library of the University Museum. 

Oriental and South American publications are supplied chiefly by Messrs. Triibner, 
but within the period under review the library has also been greatly indebted to the free 
kindness of Prof. Peterson at Bombay, Dr. Thibaut at Benares, and Prof. Chamberlain 
at Tokyo for consignments of Indian and Japanese publications respectively. Connexion 
was also opened in 1885 with the American Baptist Mission Press at Rangoon for the 
supply of Karen and Burmese books, and with the Basel Mission Press at Mangalore for 
the supply of books in Dravidian languages. 

In the same year communications were opened with Messrs. Dawson of Montreal 
for Canadian books ; and with a London agent for Australian books. Nothing came 
of the latter connexion, but the establishment of the Colonial Booksellers' Agency in 
1885 supplied the want of an agency not only for Australian but for other British 
colonies. 

§ The rule is sedulously observed of paying for each year's purchases within the year, and this exception was due 
to peculiar circumstances and had no financial motive. 
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Notes on the purchase of MSS. — During the 6 financial (about $\ calendar) years 
before i88a the average yearly expenditure on the purchase of MSS. was under £\'i>'2- 
In May i88a the Curators, acting on the recommendation of a committee which had 
met during the vacancy in the librarianship, resolved that £Apo a year should be specially 
appropriated for the purpose, and this resolution has operated since the beginning of 
1883. 

The sums spent under it have been : — 



For the year 


Total to date 


From 

appropriation 

of 


£ S. d. 


£ S. d. 


£ 


202 6 4 


202 6 4 


400 


383 12 6 


585 18 10 


800 


508 13 3 


1094 12 I 


1200 


372 8 II 


1467 I 


1600 


448 II 8 


1915 12 8 


2000 



1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 



leaving a balance of ;^84 7^-. 4^. to swell the appropriation for 1888. 

Certain expenses not actually incurred in the purchase of MSS. were charged 
to this fund : — 

In 1884 £%Q was voted by the Curators from it for the purchase of plates to 
complete as far as possible the Bodleian copy of the Comte de Bastard's unparalleled 
' Peintures et ornements des manuscrits.' 

The Schlagintweit collection bought in 1885 included many Tibetan blockbooks, but 
the entire cost of the collection was charged to the fund. The sums of £^ for a Tibetan 
scholar's services in preparing the collection for binding, and of ^^51 'js. <jd. for binding 
were also charged by the Curators to this fund — as being practically part of the prime 
cost of the collection. 



The following are approximately accurate statistics of the number of volumes 
of MSS. bought in each year. In addition there were purchased a great number of 
loose deeds which will ultimately be bound up in volumes. 
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Volumes of MSS. bought 
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This record presents three broad features : — 

(i) The number of Armenian MSS. in the library has been more than doubled. 
Among the purchases is a 13th cent, copy of the Gospels, while two 
other copies of the years 1304 and 1497 (costing only £\o and £$ 
respectively) were specially remarkable for their illustrations and binding, 
and are exhibited in the glass cases. 

(3) The purchase in 1885 of the Tibetan MSS., and of an almost equal number 
of Tibetan blockbooks, gave the Bodleian one of the few considerable 
Tibetan collections in the world. The collection was bought from 
Dr. Emil Schlagintweit, one of the well-known family of Asiatic travelers, 
and it included 16 MSS. in other Eastern languages: the cost was ;£'i3o, 
but the expenses of binding exceeded £S'i-. 

(3) The collection of Sanskrit MSS., already one of the richest in the wOrld, 
received an immense addition in 1887 by the purchase of 463 MSS. 
gathered together by Dr. E. Hultzsch, epigraphist of the Archaeological 
Survey, Madras. The price was .^300, but the binding will certainly 
cost more than half that sum. The collection is on the average of very 
fair antiquity, and includes some of the rare and friable birch-bai'k MSS. 

To enumerate all the interesting MSS. bought in the years under review would be 
quite impossible : only the following purchases,. of special note and capable of succinct 
description, can be mentioned : — 

In 1882 a Greek copies of the Gospels of the nth cent., and 2 Greek Evangelistaria 
of the 1 2th. 

In 1883 a Greek copy of the Gospels, of the late loth cent., found at Rhodes in 
the previous year, and another of the 13th cent. ; also 3 15th cent. Aethiopic copies of 
the Gospels. 

In 1884 seven autograph poems by Bp. Ken to two little girls ; Thomas Legg's 
' Richardus tertius,' a i6th cent. Latin play; Houghton Conquest parish-register ( '539-88) ; 
and three early 1 7th cent, collections of English poems. 

In 1885 76 drawings of Oxford by J. C. Nattes (c. 1804); 5 contemporary vols., 
finely and curiously ornamented, of the music of Elizabethan composers ; 3 vols, of 
Thame and Bucks collections by the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee ; Robert Barret's ' The Sacred 
War,' a poem of 65,000 lines on the Crusades, written in 1606-10 ; and one of the very 
few MSS. of Grosseteste's ' Castell of Love.' 

In 1886 an uncollated nth cent, copy of Tertullian's Apology ; a copy of the Shah 
Nameh dated A. H. 852, finely written and embellished, and in a nearly contemporary 
binding which is an astonishing specimen of Persian art ; the Rev. James Ford's Suffolk 
collections in 10 vols.; part of a Karaite Pentateuch of the 13th cent. ; a I2th cent. 
Passional ; a complete copy, dated 1639, of Sir Francis Kynaston's rimed Latin version of 
Chaucer's Troilus and Creseid (of which less than half was printed); and a MS. of the 
rimed 15th cent. English version of ' Palladius on husbondrie.' 

D 
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In 1887 an important Aethiopic liturgy of the 15th or i6th cent. ; the unique MS., 
written about \ifio, of the remarkable gleeman's songbook which Thomas Wright edited 
in 1847 for the Percy Society; an early 15th cent. Horae containing an office of 
the martyrdom of Abp. le Scrope*; and {for £6X) the 11 tk cent, mass gospel-book of 
S. Margaret, queeji of Scotland, which contains perhaps the finest specimens of full-coloured 
Anglo-Saxon painting possessed by the library, and which was the subject of a '■miracle' 
described not only by her confessor in his life of her, but also in Latin verses written at the 
beginning of the MS. by a contemporary §. 

Notes on the purchase of old printed books. The printed books purchased 
second-hand may be roughly divided into two classes : — 

(1) books asked for by readers 

(2) other books 

(i) Very careful attention has been paid to the requests of readers, and in order 
to satisfy them as rapidly as possible all inquiries for books published on the continent 
have been for some time past made through Messrs. Koehler of Leipzig, all other inquiries 
of the kind being made through Mr. Quaritch. 

(2) The remaining second-hand purchases may again be divided into (a) books 
bought on account of their subject, and {b) books bought on account of the place or date 
of their production, such as 15th cent, books, books printed in English on the continent, 
books printed within the British Isles, and still more particularly books printed' in 
Oxford or the counties immediately around it. 

In the purchase of such old books not asked for by readers the fluctuations have 
been great. In years when the library's annual receipts were much larger than they are 
now the Librarian bought such books on a very extensive scale. As the receipts fell off 
year after year to their present minimum, it became necessary to gradually reduce this 
branch of book-expenditure, and to postpone to future years the acquisition of such old 
books as were neither asked for by readers nor of such rarity as to make their future 
acquisition difficult. But in the year when the receipts were lowest the donation of ;^ioo 
through the Warden of All Souls' -from an unnamed member of the College for the 
purchase of old books enabled the library to include in its acquisitions some works of 
high price and still higher rarity. 

In the year 1882 a special effort was made to acquire as many as possible of the 
Oxford-printed books not already in the library. Mr. Madan compiled from his private 
materials a chronological catalogue of such desiderata, and it was printed and circulated 
among the leading second-hand booksellers in the country, with the result that a very 
large number of the wanting books were acquired. 

* See a paragraph on p. 280 of the 'Athenffium' of Aug. 27, 1887, ^"<i ^ letter by Mr. Madan in the ' Athenaeum' 
of Aug. 4, 1888. 

§ See letters in the ' Academy ' of 1887 from Mr. Madan, Prof, Westwood, and the Rev. F. E. Warren, in the nos. 
of Aug. 6, 20, and Sep. 3 respectively ; also ' Bodleian notes — XIV ' in the ' Oxford review ' of Dec. 7, 1887. 
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The following are a few of the rarest and most remarkable volumes purchased in 
the period under review : — 

In 1882 the Buch der Liebe, Frankfurt, 1587, the first printed collection of romances 
in any language, illustrated by Jost Amman ; and an almost unique 15th cent, illustrated 
edition of ' Die sieben weisen Meister.' 

Early in this year there was also purchased from Mr. A. Wylie for ;^] 10 a collection 
of 607 Chinese works in 3566 vols. 

In 1883 an unknown 1580 ed. of Lyly's ' Euphues and his England ' (an imp. copy 
of the rare 3rd ed. (1580) of the same writer's ' Euphues. The anatomy of wit ' bound 
with it) ; a vol. containing 4 tracts by Gerson, printed at Paris c. 1475, ^"^^ ^ of extreme 
rarity ; and the ist ed. (1593) of Markham's ' Discovrce of horsmanshippe.' 

The large purchases made in this year from Benfey's library included a considerable 
number of books in or relating to Finnish. 

In 1884 an unknown Latin psalter (s. 1.) of about 1470; the very rare ist separate 
ed. of Aristotle's Ethics (Louvain, 1513); the .1543 English translation of Vigo's 
Surgery ; the rare ist ed. (1764) of ' The Oxford sausage ' ; the 1698 collection of Milton's 
prose works; 'The French schoolemaister,' by C. H., corrected by P. Erondelle (1615); 
the very scarce ist ed. (Leyden, 1583) of Stanyhurst's translation of Aeneids 1-4 ; the 
1st ed. (1551) of Sir T. Wilson's ' Rule of reason' ; the 1592 London Greek Testament ; 
' The political state of Great Britain,' 60 vols, in 57 (1714-40) ; the rare ist ed. (1703) of 
Locke's Latin and English Aesop ; S. Chifney's suppressed 'Genius genuine' (179 1); the 
1542 ed. of Fabyan's Chronicle; an unique large paper copy of the ist ed. (Oxf. 1627) 
of G. Hakewill's ' Apologie of the power and providence of God' ; the rare 1st ed. (1759) 
of Johnson's ' Prince of Abyssinia' (' Rasselas ') ; Boyle's ' Parthenissa ' in 4 parts (6 vols., 
1*555-69); the 1st ed. (1798) of Wordsworth and Coleridge's 'Lyrical ballads'; the 
1537 ed. of Sir T. Elyot's 'Boke named the Gouernour' ; the 1541 ed. of his ' Castell of 
helth ' ; and the 161 2 ed. of North's Plutarch. 

The large purchases of 15th cent, books in this year included many which had been 
dispersed at the sale of the Carthusian Monastery at Buxheim's library in 1883, and 
also not fewer than 13 editions of J. de Voragine's ' Legenda sanctorum.' 

In 1885 the 1587 ed. of T. Lupton's ' Sivquila ' ; the Sinhalese New Testament of 
1735-75 ; the Oxford 1591 ed. of Sir H. Savile's translations from Tacitus; the ist ed. 
of Johnson's Life of Savage ; the ist ed. (Soncino, 1489) of the Talmudic tractate 
Niddah ; the ist ed. (1636) of Sandys's translation of the Metamorphoses ; an ed. (i555?) 
of Skelton's ' Whye come ye not to Court ' ; an English translation (i537) of Erasmus on 
the 15th Psalm; Ben Jonson's 'Characters of two royall masques' (1609); the Votes 
of the House of Commons, 1689-1777, 56 vols, with MS. index in 3 vols,; a 1498 
German psalter, ,containing §the . printed bookplate of a man whose ownership is also 
written on the titlepage with the date 1513 ; 'The North Zea . . . gadered by Louis Vlas- 
Bloem' (Amst. 1656); R. Morysine's translation of Frontinus (1539) ; the 1st ed. (1615) 

§ See letter by " Fama " in ' Notes and queries ' of Dec. 26, 1S85 (p. 512). This singularly early bookplate was first 
noticed by Mr. W. H. AUnutt, after the volume was purchased, and was not mentioned in the catalogue from which 
it was bought. 
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of G. Sandys's Journey; the ist ed. (1609) of Skene's Laws of Scotland ; a 1548 ed. of 
the very scarce ' Dictionnaire des huict languages ' ; a fragment of an unknown Horae 
printed in 1497 for Wynken de Worde ; Mrs Dorothy Leigh's exceedingly rare ' Mother's 
blessing' (1633); the ist eds. of Defoe's 'Plan of the English commerce' (1728) and 
'Voyage round the world' (both parts, 1725); an ed. of 'The boke of knowledge' and 
one of 'vij dialogves,' both printed by Rob. Wyer; the 1537 English translation of 
Latimer's Sermon in Convocation ; the 1617 ed. of Wither's 'Abuses stript and whipt' ; 
the 1st ed. (1596), large paper, of Sir H. Savile's 'Rervm Anglicarvm scriptores' ; 'Noue 
narrationes,' probably printed in 1515 by Pynson ; the 1593 Oxford ed. of Lycophron's 
Alexandra ; two Dutch translations of the Legenda sanctorum, printed at Gouda in 1480 
and Delff in 1484 ; the 1534 ed. of Sir T. Elyot's ' Knowlege whiche maketh a wise 
man ' ; the 1497 Milan ed. of Camphora's ' Loica vulgare' ; and T. Lupset's ' Treatise of 
charite ' (1539). 

The number of volumes of 15th cent, books bought in this year was 75. 

The purchase of a large number of Tibetan blockbooks has already been mentioned 
on p. 17. 

In 1886 an (unique }) 1558 ed. of ' The Primer in Englysh after Salysburie use' ; an 
indulgence printed about 1485; a 1491 Dutch psalter; an apparently unknown book 
printed by R. Grafton in 1542, entitled 'A glasse for housholders ' ; the 1st editions of 
Defoe's History of the wars of Charles XII (17 15) and Minutes of M. Mesnager's 
Negotiations (1717), and his ' History of the treaty of Utrecht ' (1712) ; a pack of playing- 
cards of Charles II's time engraved with heraldic devices and definitions ; the very scarce 
fragment of Powel's Lhuyd's Caradoc's History of Wales printed at Oxford in 1663 ; Sir 
Kenelm Digby's 'Discourse concerning infallibility in religion' (Amst. 1652); the 1597 
editions of the two parts of Lyly's Euphues ; and a Cordiale printed in or about 1469. 
Also 44 editions of different works by the author of The whole duty of man' — almost 
certainly proved by Mr. Doble to be Dr. Allestree of Oxford — including the excessively 
rare ist ed. (1658) of ' The whole duty ' itself 

The number of volumes of T5th cent, books bought in this year was 94. 

In 1887 Munch's great illustrated work ' The Cathedral of Throndheim' (Christiania, 
1859) ; an almost unknown 1484 Paris ed. of the ' Pragmatica sanxio ' ; a quite unknown 
Paris ed. (c. 1472) of the 'vetus translatio' of Aristotle's 'Ethics ' ; the excessively rare 1st 
Polish Bible (1561) ; the equally rare Slovenish Gospels and Acts of 1557 (the and book 
ever printed in Slovenish) ; the almost unrecorded Dutch and Malay New Testament 
(S. Matthew only) printed at Enckhuysen in 1629 ; a rare Bologna ed. (c. 1472) of 
S. Catharine of Siena's ' Libro de la diuina prouidetia ' ; the 1529 ed. of ' The grete 
herball ' printed by Treveris ; Cepeda and Carillo's description of the situation of Mexico 
(Mexico, 1637) ; the first book printed in Romaunsch — the Lindau catechism of 1601 ; a 
1538 ed. of Sir A. Fitzherbert's ' Newe boke of justices of the peas'; an early 
Utrecht ed. (c. 1473) of Jerome ' De viris illustribus ' ; the unknown 1st issue of ' Brad- 
shaw's railway time tables ' (Oct. 19th, 1839) ; the Duchess of Devonshire's illustrated ed. 
of Hor. Sat. I. 5 (Rome, 1816); the 1481 ed. of Cunrat von Megenberg's ' Buch der 
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natur' (trans, from Cantipratanus) ; and a 1550 sermon of Latimer's at Westminster. 
Most of these were purchased out of the special donation of ;£'ioo received through the 
Warden of All Souls' from an unnamed member of the College. 

It should be added that since the enlargement of the staff at the beginning of 1883 
all secondhand printed books offered for purchase or bought at sales have been examined 
leaf by leaf in order to make sure that they were perfect, and the number of imperfect 
copies which the library has thus avoided purchasing is very considerable. 

Accession of other collections. The years under review have been fertile beyond 
any precedent in the augmentation of the Bodleian by other collections from within the 
University. The only previous instances of the kind on record are the transference of 
the Asbmolean library and coins in i860 and of the Radcliffe coins and Oriental MSS. 
in 1872. But between 1883 and 1886 the Bodleian was increased by the accession of the 
University College MSS. (by deposit), the Savilian library (by union), the Music-school 
library (by union), the Jesus College MSS. (by deposit), and (also by deposit) a large 
collection of MSS. and printed books with MS. notes from the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press. § 

The University College MSS. In the vacations, and especially in the Long 
Vacation, it constantly happens that scholars from other countries visit Oxford for 
the purpose of working on its MSS. Those unfortunately are the times when the 
Librarians and other officers of Colleges, being released from academic duties, are 
more likely to be absent than present, and often very great difficulty has been 
experienced by continental scholars in obtaining access to College MSS. In order 
that all such difficulty might be removed as regarded its own MSS., University College 
proposed in 1881 (during the vacancy in the Bodleian librarianship) to deposit them in 
the Bodleian, and in 1882 terms of agreement were accepted by the Bodleian Curators 
on the one hand and the College on the other, which leave the College free to withdraw 
the MSS. at any time on a week's notice. The MSS. were accordingly deposited 
in i88a, to the number of 193. They are placed in a special case bearing the College 
arms, and each MS. has a special label showing it to be the property of the College. 

The Savilian library. The library, chiefly mathematical and astronomical, founded 
by Sir Henry Savile in 1619 had been lodged in the Bodleian quadrangle since its 
foundation, but had always been in charge of the Savilian professors. By the abrogation 
in 1857 of the statutes relating to it, this charge should have passed over to the 
University at least as early as i860. Seemingly, however, the matter was for- 
gotten, and the collection continued in the hands of the Savilian professors till 1884, 
when they agreed to transfer its administration to the Bodleian on condition of free 
access being allowed to them and their successors. The Savile library is still kept 
a distinct collection and is intended to remain so. It consists of about 168 vols, of MSS. 
and nearly 1200 of printed books. 

§ A portion of the MSS. of a third College have been for several years in the Librarian's custody, but, 
as no formal agreement has yet been entered into with respect to them, they are not included in the enumeration. 
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The Music-School library. Under the statutes passed in 1856 the musical books 
in the Bodleian were, as far as it seemed good to the Curators, to be transferred to the 
Music-School and to the custody of the Professor of Music. This statute was never 
acted on, and, as the Professor of Music was not a resident Professor, it was difficult 
for him to exercise any continuous supervision over the special collection belonging 
to the Music-School itself. It was accordingly agreed by him with the Bodleian 
Curators that the Music-School library, part of which had been removed to the basement 
of the Radcliffe building and part to the new Schools, should be brought back to the 
Music-School, and placed in the Librarian's custody, -reserving to the Professor the 
right to make any recommendation to the Bodleian Curators respecting these books 
or any Bodleian music which might be deposited in the same room. A statute to carry 
this agreement into effect was passed by the University, and approved by the 
Queen in Council, in- 1885. The number of MS. vols, thus added was about 880, 
and each has a special printed label. 

The Clarendon Press collection. The (154) MSS. and (206) printed volumes with 
MS. notes forming this collection were deposited by the Delegates of the University 
Press under similar conditions, and each volume has a special printed label. The MSS. 
include the large and extremely important collection of Sahidic fragments and transcripts 
belonging to the great Coptic Scholar Woide, and they very appreciably enhance the 
reputation of the Bodleian as a repository of Coptic MSS. The rest of the MSS. 
and the printed books with MS. notes consist mainly of collections of distinguished 
scholars of the late i8th and early 19th centuries who prepared classical. Biblical, or 
patristic editions printed by the University Press. 

The Jesus College MSS. These were deposited by the College in 1886 under 
conditions similar to those agreed on in the case of the University College MSS. The 
case containing them bears the College arms and each MS. has a special printed 
label. The number of MSS. is 144. Among them is the Red Book of Hergest and 
many other Welsh MSS., which lend a special distinction to the Bodleian collection. 



The Albany autographs. Early in 1885 H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany deposited 
in the Bodleian a very valuable collection of autographs formed by the late Duke, it 
being understood that the present Duke on attaining his majority will decide as to 
their future disposition. The (3) volumes containing the collection are exhibited in a 
glass case in the picture-gallery; the index-volume is kept for reference with the 
catalogues of Bodleian MSS. 
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Enlargement of the staff. Befoi'e detailing the work of the years 1883-7 it is 
necessary to mention the enlargement of the staff which has taken place. During that 
period the increase of annual work done has been great, and if it were not first explained 
that the increase of heads and hands to do the work had also been great the chronicle 
might in many places be misconstrued as a reflexion on the previous administration of 
the library. 

The total number of the Bodleian staff, including door-keepers, and the copyright- 
agent, had been 18. That was about r^ of the staff of the British Museum library, which 
does not seem to be twice as large as the Bodleian or to increase twice as fast. In fact 
the working-strength of the library was totally inadequate to do the necessary work of 
the libi'ary, and much of that work had in consequence to be left altogether undone. 
Even now the total staff is only about X that of the library of the British Museum. 

The problem was how to adequately increase the staff without involving a present or 
at least a future expenditure which would cripple the resources of the library. That 
problem has been solved by the introduction of boy-labour. Since the beginning of 1883 
there have been employed never less than 6 boys, and sometimes as many as 10. 

The boys are of two classes. Each class works 6 hours a day and receives \os. a 
week. The smaller class is employed only for special work of an almost purely 
mechanical kind — such as pasting and labeling, and for admission to this only a fair 
English education is required. The boys in the larger class, called under-assistants, are 
taught cataloguing, and receive every kind of work to which they can prove themselves 
adequate : no boy is admitted to this class unless he can construe fairly well at sight 
passages from an easy Latin and an easy French author. No boy is admitted to either 
class under the age of 13, nor over that of 15I. 

For several years the Librarian gave to under-assistants a special training beyond 
that furnished by their official work. They were expected to spend part of their private 
time in going through a very varied course of study, they were examined about once a 
fortnight by the Librarian, usually after library-hours, and they were rewarded with 
holidays in proportion to their industry. On days when the Bodleian was closed they 
also had lectures on the details of library-work. 

This system the Librarian found himself eventually compelled to abandon in order 
to otherwise utilize the extra time bestowed on it. He abandoned it nevertheless with 
extreme reluctance, and not without hopes that in some future year, however distant, he 
might be able to resume it. It enabled him to cultivate in the under-assistants sympathy 
with many kinds of knowledge, strict regard for accuracy and method, and courage to 
attack the most difficult kinds of work ; it gave him a more accurate gauge of their 
individual capacities, and of their characters ; and it helped them, he hopes, to feel that 
there was a common bond of personal sympathy and official duty amongst themselves 
and between each and him. 

The effect on the working-power of the library has been to markedly increase the 
numerical force, and to take almost all the mechanical or inferior work off the assistants, 
who are thus left free to devote nearly their entire time to an higher class of work. 
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The effect on the actual amount of work done will appear in the subsequent pages. 

Financially it has been shown that most of the mechanical and inferior work can be 
paid for at the rate of £16 a year instead of at rates varying from ^90 to £100, and that 
a numerical increase of 50 per cent, can be effected at an extra cost in salaries of under 
7 per cent. 

From a disciplinary point of view the experiment has also worked well. No boy has 
been taken into the library without proper inquiry into his character, and it is well 
understood that his services will be dispensed with if after reasonable admonition he ceases 
to give satisfaction. As a consequence the general average of industry and discipline is 
high. 

Some vacancies having arisen in the senior staff of the library, some of the oldest 
and most promising under-assistants have been offered and have accepted the Librarian's 
nomination to them on condition of going through the University. They receive a salary 
of .^60. The library will thus enlist as assistants University-men with a thorough 
library-training at a lower price than it would have been able to offer to University- 
men who had had no such training. 

One other point in the system is worth mentioning. Every boy is at Hberty once a 
week to make in writing a suggestion on any matter relating to the library. If it is good 
and has not already been anticipated in intention by the Librarian, he gets an half 
holiday for it. To the younger boys this is a powerful incentive to exercise their ingenuity, 
and the number of really useful suggestions which have been received has been very 
considerable. 

The following further additions have been made to the staff: — 

(i) In 1882 a carpenter was appointed, who is also available for any work that 
may be required of him ; this appointment has not only been of very great convenience 
to the library but has undoubtedly been the means of saving it much money. 

(2) In 1883, owing to the great increase in the copyright-agent's work, the four 
libraries agreed to contribute £2^ a year each to enable him to employ a clerk. 

(3) In 1884 the payment for transcribing slips for the catalogues— which had 
been done by an assistant as overtime-work— was reduced from ad. per slip to id. 
The assistant received other overtime-work, and the transcribing was given to two 
daughters of a late assistant, and a sister of a present assistant. 



Cataloguing of MSS. The period under review saw great progress made in the 
preparation and publication of adequate catalogues of the MSS. 

The very valuable Digby collection had already been catalogued by the Rev. W. D. 
Macrayj and his catalogue was published in 1883. 

In 1885 appeared the index to the late Librarian's catalogue of the Laudian Latin 
and Miscellaneous MSS., prepared by Mr. Coxe himself and now revised for press by 
Mr. Macray, while Mr. Madan added a description, with index, of a few omitted MSS. 
of the same collection. 
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In 1886 appeared after many years of preparation Dr. Neubauer's monumental 
catalogue of the Hebrew MSS., with an accompanying volume of facsimiles. The 
Hebrew MSS. acquired after its publication were also catalogued by Dr. Neubauer. 

In 1887 appeared a ' Rough list of manuscript materials relating to the history of 
Oxford contained in the printed catalogues of the Bodleian and College libraries,' by 
Mr. Madan, which will not only be indispensable to the student of the history of Oxford 
but is fitted to serve as a model of classification to every person undertaking a 
catalogue of the materials for any local history. 

The printing of Prof. Ethd's great catalogue of the Persian, Pushtu, Hindustani, and 
Turkish MSS. also made much progress, and advance-sheets of over 400 pp. were bound 
up and made available for use in the library. 

Two additional catalogues of Oriental MSS. were undertaken, completed, and 
accepted for publication by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press — namely (i) a catalogue 
of the Armenian MSS. by the Rev. S. Baronian, and (a) a catalogue by the Rev. Dr. 
Pope of the MSS. written in Dravidian languages (Tamil, Canarese, Grantha, and Telugu) 
and of the Sanskrit MSS. written in Dravidian alphabets. 

In 1883 the late Mr. Edward Edwards finished his voluminous calendar of the 
celebrated Carte collection of historical papers, for the compilation of which upwards of 
;£i30o had been paid; and the calendar was subsequently arranged by the library and 
accepted for printing by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. The calendar would have 
filled at least 1 5 octavo volumes and would have cost the University upwards of £1,000 
to print ; but as soon as printing was begun it was found that the amount of verification 
and editing necessary would either deprive the library of Mr. Macray's services for other 
purposes for some years to come or else would involve spending a very large sum in 
obtaining the services of a special editor from outside the staff of the library. Under 
these circumstances, and as there seems a probability that the Carte papers will be fully 
calendared in due course of time in the Government's Calendar of State papers, the 
printing of Mr. Edwards's calendar by the University was abandoned, in accordance with 
advice received from very high authorities, but the manuscript sheets of the calendar will 
be bound up and kept in the reading-room. 

In 1886 Dr. Ulrich Wilcken of the Royal library, Berlin, spent some weeks in examin- 
ing the Bodleian papyrus-fragnients, and it is understood that the result of his work on 
them and on other papyrus-fragments elsewhere will be published by the Berlin Academy. 

In 1887 the Abbe Hyvernat completed a catalogue, which is kept in the reading- 
room, of the very valuable collection of Sahidic fragments formed by Woide and belonging 
to the Clarendon Press collection deposited in the Bodleian. This catalogue was bought 
by the Press. 

The Rev. W. D. Macray continued to be engaged on a catalogue of the large 
collection of MSS. known as Rawlinson D. 

E 
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All the MSS. acquired by the library during the 6 years under review, and not 
being charters, rolls, or Oriental MSS., were catalogued by Mr. Madan, together with the 
bulk of the Clarendon Press collection, and some uncatalogued MSS. in the University 
College and Jesus College collections. He also catalogued the remnant of the old 
Bernard collection and many other MSS. acquired by the library before 1882. 

The additional charters and rolls, with the exception of the New College deeds 
purchased in 1884, were calendared by Mr. A. H. Kebby under Mr. G. Parker's revision. 
Of the New College deeds the mass is so great that it cannot be attacked for at least 
a year or two to come — it being necessary first to deal with a residuum of some 
hundreds of uncatalogued charters and rolls which came into the library before i88a. 

Lastly, towards the end of 1886 Mr. C. E. Doble commenced the preparation of a 
calendar of the extremely important Ballard letters. 

Indexing of MSS. All the catalogues of MSS. prepared in the years under review 
were adequately indexed by their cataloguers except that the indexes to the Persian and 
Armenian MSS. and to the additional charters and rolls have yet to be executed. 

In addition, the work of indexing the Dodsworth collection was continued by 
Mr. W. F. Thurland, who wrote no fewer than 133,800 fresh index-slips for it. 

Lastly, an index to Bodley's letters to James, his first Librarian, was compiled in 
1887 by Mr. F. S. Lewis. Of these letters, 339 in number, and invaluable for the history 
of the library if their sequence were known, hardly one has the date of the year. They 
were bound up without, apparently, the least attempt to arrange them in proper order, 
and Hearne edited them simply as they had been bound. The Librarian proposes to 
ascertain their sequence by comparison of them with each other, and this index is 
a necessary step in the process, independently of the value which would in any case 
attach to it. 



Cataloguing of printed books. If the first duty of a library is to properly store 
what it receives, the second duty certainly is to catalogue it : there ought to be no 
possibility that a person seeking a book or pamphlet which is in the library should go 
away without seeing it because it is not in the catalogue. 

It has, however, already been observed that with the'very inadequate staff which the 
Bodleian possessed before 1883 much of its necessary work had to be left undone. And 
amongst this was a great deal of cataloguing. 

If an average selection be made from among the books which come into such a 
library as the Bodleian, the mere original process of cataloguing them is far from being 
a simple and rapid one : most volumes, it is true, take only two or three minutes to 
catalogue, but some take as many hours. That original process, however, is only a 
fraction of the work involved in cataloguing. To ensure the requisite accuracy, the 
catalogue-slip has to be compared with the volume by another person. A place on the 
shelves has to be assigned to the volume ; and this reference has to be entered inside it. 
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and labeled outside it. The volume has to be entered in a shelf-list. The catalogue-slip 
has to be transcribed by a multiple process for insertion in the catalogues. The 
transcribed slip has to be compared with the original slip to see that no mistake has been 
made in transcription. It has to be mounted on other paper. Its proper place in each 
copy of the catalogue has to be found and marked on it. And finally it has to be pasted 
in each copy of the catalogue. 

The staff as it existed before 1883 was of course quite unequal to perform all these 
duties in the case of everything received by the library. Accordingly it was customary 
to leave uncatalogued the dissertations received from continental universities, and also the 
least important classes of matter received under the Copyright-Act. 

From 1883 everything that came into the library under either of these heads has been 
catalogued. Setting aside for the moment the absolutely elementary principle that a 
library ought to catalogue every publication which it keeps, it is obvious that what other 
universities are asked to give ought not to be treated as if it were not worth having. 
And it is equally obvious that if the Bodleian receives the benefits of the Copyright-Act 
it takes on itself an obligation to deal with all the matter so received in such a way as to 
carry out the presumed intention of Parliament — that in a certain number of libraries the 
entire literature received under the Act .shall be capable of being referred to by present 
and future generations. 

As regards the arrears of uncatalogued matter, great progress has been made 
towards clearing them off, and the Bodleian may hope to say before many years 
that its rooms contain no printed works which are not also in its catalogue. 



In addition to the cataloguing of current accessions and of arrears of the classes just 
mentioned, much has been done to repair other omissions in the catalogue. 

In 1882 646 Douce chapbooks which were known to be vmcatalogued were added to 
the catalogue by Mr. Parker. 

In the same year the Librarian, having found two other books in the Douce collection 
uncatalogued, directed a volume-to-volume examination of the collection. It was then 
discovered that the persons responsible for the cataloguing (about half a century ago) had 
passed over nearly 170 works (most of which were bound up with others) in addition to 
about 1000 almanacs. Among the works thus omitted and entered in the catalogue in 
1882-4 was a copy of ' the Complaynt of the Soule ' printed by Wynken de Worde. The 
necessary cataloguing was executed chiefly by Mr. Parker. 

In 1883 a large number of printed books with MS. notes contained in the D'Orville 
collection were for the first time inserted in the catalogue of printed books. 

In 1884 the Caxtons were found to be very inadequately catalogued. Accordingly 
in 1884-5, under the Librarian's supervision, Mr. W. H. Allnutt recatalogued with a 
thoroughness which left nothing to be desired these and all editions of the same works 
issued by other early printers. 

E a 
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In 1885 the separate items in the '^^ vols, of Pertz's ' Monumenta Germaniae 
historica ' were for the first time catalogued. This involved the determination of 2480 
headings and cross-references and the writing of 11 80 separate slips for the catalogue. 
This very arduous work was executed by Mr. Parker, under Mr. Madan's revision. 

In the same year Mr. Parker recatalogued the editions and translations of 
Domesday. 

In 1886 a large number of Greek books of the i6th and 17th centuries were 
recatalogued by Mr. Madan and the Librarian. And in that and the following year 
Mr. Parker catalogued a mass of uncatalogued Acts of Parliament of the reigns of 
Henry VIII— Charles II. 

And in 1887 Mr. Madan catalogued a large number of Oxford pamphlets and 
flysheets found to be uncatalogued. 

The printed books of the Savile collection and of the Clarendon Press deposit- 
collection were all entered in the general catalogue, the former from Mr. Lewis's 
cataloguing, the latter from an handlist compiled by Mr. W. H. Timberlake. 

A great change was also effected in the headings and arrangement of a very large 
number of slips already in the catalogue. The catalogue is an author-catalogue, but 
grammars and wordbooks were also considered as collections of authorless materials 
and appeared accordingly in a second place in the catalogue as well as under the 
names of their writers. The grammars of all languages were however grouped under 
Grammatica; French grammars for instance being under Graiitmatica — Gall. The 
wordbooks, if called ' lexicons ' or ' dictionaries,' were grouped in the same way under 
Lexicon, but if called 'glossaries' under Glossarium, and if 'vocabularies' under 
Vocabularium. In the same way chrestomathies were also grouped under Chrestemathia, 
and inscriptions under Inscriptiones. The new system is to put all such works under the 
name of their language (in its English form) — (i) wordbooks, (a) grammars, (3) readers, 
(4) specimens, (5) inscriptions — so that, instead of having to look for all French grammars 
under Grammatica, subhead Gallica, the reader looks for them under French language, 
subhead grammars. There are further divisions of the subheadings whenever required — 
thus High German grammars are subdivided into Old High German, Middle High 
German, and Modern High German (with which are included grammars embracing all 
stages of the language). 

This rearrangement, which has been directed by the Librarian personally, is not yet 
completed, owing to the immense number of titles in the best known languages and the 
number of different names, or spellings of names, of some of the least known (those of 
Africa and America, for instance) which necessitated much investigation and many cross- 
references. But in the period under review the slips relating to between one and two 
hundred languages were thus rearranged, and to some of the principal languages a 
printed key to the arrangement was prefixed. 
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Finally, the work done by Mr. E. Gordon Duff in 1886-7 upon early printed books 
must be mentioned. Mr. Duff, though a young man (and indeed at the time v/hen he 
commenced this work an undergraduate) has a knowledge of 15th century printing which 
very few people in this country at least can pretend to equal, and the Librarian was only 
too glad to avail himself of the services offered by him. 

Mr. Duff proposed that a catalogue of the Bodleian 15th century books should be 
written on separate detached engraved slips which he and Mr. Madan had prepared, and 
which contained special spaces ruled off for the reception of every kind of special detail 
about the book catalogued. 

The first thing for him to do was to work through the Bodleian catalogue^ inserting 
on the slips the headings, short titles, pressmarks, places, printers, and dates of the 15th 
century books, endeavouring also as he went along to clear up all doubtful attributions. 
The exact point reached at the end of 1887 cannot be stated, but in June 1888 the 
letter J had been finished in this way. The number of 15th century books entered in the 
catalogue under the letters A-J, excluding all such as do not certainly belong to that 
century, is 3104. 

Mr. Duff also noted down to the end of the letter C all the English printed books in 
the Bodleian catalogue which were not to be found in the British Museum's published 
catalogue of the English books in its possession printed before 1640. The number, 
excluding doubtful cases, was 1386 : it must be clearly understood on the other hand 
that no census was taken of the books in the Museum catalogue which were not in the 
Bodleian catalogue. This part of Mr. Duff's work was stopped in order to allow of more 
rapid progress being made with his work on the 15th century books. But it is intended 
that, gradually, complete comparative lists shall be drawn up of the English printed books 
before 1640 existing in each of the two libraries. 

Cataloguing-rules. Up to October i88a the cataloguers were supposed to follow a 
much altered copy of the rules printed by the British Museum. Only one copy of these 
rules seems to have existed for the use of the entire staff, and the rules themselves did not 
answer to what is now required by librarians or expected by readers. 

After consultation with the Sub-Librarians on the details of the rules to be for the 
future followed, the Librarian accordingly printed in October 1883 a special code of 
56 rules, of which copies were furnished to the entire staff. This code was based on the 
code of the Library Association of the United Kingdom, which in turn was based on the 
code of the American Library Association, and, while differing from each of these 
on some points of detail, it may be said generally to represent a standard of cataloguing 
agreed on by most of the leading librarians in English-speaking countries. Many 
applications for copies of this code were received from other libraries. 

The difficult question of form- and size-notation, on which the Library Association 
had never been able to come to an agreement, was left out of the rules for further 
consideration. The Librarian subsequently consulted Mr. Blades, whose practical 
knowledge of the history of form and size in books was almost unrivaled, and received 
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from him a valuable MS. of 'Notes upon the watermarks found in books printed before the 
year 1800,' together with many sample sheets folded to different forms. With these most 
valuable aids he constructed a scheme which he forwarded for criticism to Mr. Blades 
himself, Mr. Bradshaw the Cambridge University Librarian, Mr. Madeley the Librarian of 
the Warrington Museum, and Mr. Tedder the Librarian_ of the Athenaeum Club, and this 
scheme was formally issued, with slight modification and with the addition of two other 
cataloguing- rules, in January 1885. The scheme, complicated as it appears at first sight, 
has been found perfectly easy to work, and the use of it has not only supplied, it is hoped, 
a sufficiently high standard of bibliographical definition, but also necessarily gives each 
cataloguer a much more particular knowledge of the make up of the books which he has 
to catalogue. 

Indexing of printed books. During the years under review the indexing of the 
large and important Nichols collection of newspapers was begun, and 38 vols, were 
indexed out of 96. Nichols arranged the numbers of all the newspapers in with one 
another according to date, and an index is necessary to show what numbers of each 
periodical are contained in the collection. 

Cataloguing of music. There are probably few places in the United Kingdom outside 
London where music is so much cultivated as in Oxford, and no library in the kingdom 
except the British Museum with musical collections at all equal to those of the Bodleian. 
But owing to the inadequateness of the staff the immense mass of musical compositions 
received each year under the Copyright-Act remained absolutely uncatalogued till the 
end of 1883. From then all new accessions of the kind have been catalogued regularly, 
and such great progress has been made by Mr. W. R. Sims in cataloguing the previous 
arrears that the Bodleian may hope to lay down within a few years a complete separate 
catalogue of its printed music, analogous to the similar special catalogue of the British 
Museum. 

Cataloguing of prints. In devotional books, MS. or printed, of the 15th and early 
1 6th century there are occasionally found inserted religious prints, sometimes uncoloured, 
sometimes coloured. These primitive efforts of the engraver's art possess very . great 
interest, and are sometimes of high pecuniary value, but until 1887 there was no catalogue 
of them or record of the volumes containing them. The Librarian accordingly compiled 
a detailed description, on specially printed cards, of such prints as had already come 
under his notice and of such others as he was able to discover by special search through 
some hundreds of volumes. The total number of these does not exceed 19 (though 
probably some others will be found from time to time), but among them are an early 
English ' image of pity ' (brought to his notice by Mr. E. Gordon Duff) of extreme 
rudeness and possibly anterior to the invention of printing with moveable types, a 
magnificent folio crucifixion (coloured) in the manihe criblh (c. 1458 T), 4 coloured prints 
of the Munich passion series, and several uncoloured English prints of great curiosity 
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As a safeguard against the possible abstraction of such prints by dishonest persons, every 
volume known to contain any has been specially marked so that it may be examined 
whenever given out and returned. 

Cataloguing of playing-cards. Amid the almost endless variety of treasures left by 
Douce to the library is a very curious and valuable collection of playing-cards, many of 
them bearing historical or satirical letterpress, which had hitherto been uncatalogued. 
A first part of this collection was very thoroughly catalogued by Mr. W. Palmer under 
the Librarian's supervision. 

The subject-catalogue of printed books. It has already been stated that the 
slips for the alphabetical catalogue of printed books are transcribed by a manifold 
process. This process allows one more copy to be taken than is required for the 
alphabetical catalogue, and from the time when the process was first employed in 
the library (i.e. from 1859) such extra copies were taken and preserved, with the view of 
forming out of them a separate subject-catalogue. 

This catalogue was actually commenced in June 1878, and in June 1883, when the 
present Librarian began to direct the work, 336,816 slips had been sorted into 13 
sections and about 100,000 of these classified into small subsections. 

During the rest of 1882 the remaining slips in the 13 sections, together with 
the still unsorted slips (about 150,000), were subdivided into 5a classes, and minute 
subdivision was begun. The process of subdivision has been steadily progressing 
since, and at the end of 1887 the general state of the materials was as follows. 

The only part actually laid down in book-form was a portion of English law, 
but the greater part of the entire work was in such an advanced stage of subdivision 
and arrangement that a reader asking to see the slips relating to a given subject 
falling within that part would have them placed in his hands in a few minutes. 

For the benefit of readers in the library working on special subjects, the Librarian 
had from time to time caused the slips relating to those subjects to be specially sorted 
out, when that had not already been done. And in letters addressed to the ' Academy ' 
and ' Athenaeum ' in Sept. 1883 he had offered to do the same for any persons preparing 
bibliographies of special subjects for publication in separate book-form. For the im- 
portant work on 'The teaching, practice, and literature of Shorthand' by Mr. J. E. 
Rockwell of the United States Bureau of Education all the slips relating to that subject 
had been copied on sheets in chronological order and forwarded to Washington, in 
recognition of the liberal donations of United States Government publications received 
each year : on their return the sheets had been bound up for reference in the library. 

It must be born-e in mind that the work was not confined to the spare slips already 
existing in 1872 or 1882, but that copies of all the slips which were subsequently 
transcribed for the alphabetical catalogue— exceeding 100,000— had been incorporated. 
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In 1887 the shelf-classification scheme (see p. o^"^ was adopted for the subdivision 
of the materials previous to their ultimate revision by the Librarian, and, as nearly- 
all new slips already bear a shelf-classification reference, they are now rapidly sorted by 
a boy for incorporation into their proper sections — -with the result of greatly reducing 
cost and expediting the work. 

Subject to this assistance the work was carried on from June 1883 exclusively 
by members of the University specially engaged for it. Previously it had been carried 
on by members of the ordinary staff. 

The number of gentlemen specially engaged has varied from time to time in 
accor^dance with the state of the materials and the state of the finances of the library. 
It was latterly found best that a single person should be constantly employed, and 
at the end of 1887 the work was proceeding at a cost of something under ,^150 a year. 
It was then estimated on sufficiently precise data that in 4 years the entire mass of 
materials would be iready to be finally revised by the Librarian, with such special 
assistance as might in a few departments be necessary, and to be then laid down in 
sheets and bound up in form similar to that of the alphabetical catalogue. It is 
supposed that the subject-catalogue thus formed will be, with the exception of that 
of the Royal Library at Berlin, the largest in the world. 

Shelf-classifieation of MSS. Up to 1882 the Oriental MSS. added from to time 
were arranged on the shelves in 5 classes only — one each for Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, and 
Hebrew, and one for all other Oriental languages. Between 1883 and 1887 a separate 
class was established for every language, and as (for the purpose of verifying the MSS. 
on the shelves at regular intervals) an 'handlist' of each class is kept, it is possible 
to put before the Armenian or Coptic scholar a concise list of all the additions in 
his particular department unmixed with those of other departments. 

The MSS. in Western languages added from time to time were also divided into 
but few sections — one (with subdivisions) for the topography and antiquities of the 
British Isles, one for English drama, one for liturgical MSS., one for Greek MSS., and 
one for all other MSS. In 1887 a new system was introduced. The topographical 
section was retained, and similar subject-divisions were also made for musical MSS. 
and for numismatic MSS. (catalogues of coins and medals, &c.). All other Western 
MSS. were subdivided, like the Oriental MSS., according to language, while in the 
classes for English and Latin, in which the number of accessions is large, and also in the 
class for Greek, further subdivisions were introduced. 

Shelf-classifieation of printed books. In large and rapidly increasing libraries 
the advantages of arranging new accessions of printed books according to subject 
are generally recognized. These advantages are at least five:— (i) the librarian and 
staff can refer more easily to the books on any special subject ; (2) they can gain a 
more ready and complete knowledge (in the absence of a subject-catalogue) of the 
strength or weakness of the library in any given subject ; (3) the librarian can often 
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afford great help to students of special subjects, and save them much time, by allowing 
them to examine in a group on the shelves (in the presence of a member of the staff) the 
books most likely to assist them; (4) the shelf-lists (used for the verification of the 
books on the shelves at regular intervals) serve as rough subject-catalogues ; (5) if a 
reader wants several books on the same subject, much time is saved in fetching them from 
neighbouring shelves, instead of from widely separated parts of a large libraiy. 

Thirty years ago the Bodleian had almost no shelf-classification whatever, but a 
rudimentary scheme was subsequently constructed for the arrangement of accessions. 
Before 1883 this scheme had almost ceased to be of much use, because the classes 
were so extremely wide, and the number of volumes classified in %o years so great, 
that to pick out in any class the books on a special subject was a lengthy task. The 
Librarian at first endeavoured to meet a few particular deficiencies by the addition of a 
few more large classes — such as Meteorology, Biology, Physiology, Hygiene ; but it was 
obviously unsatisfactory that thousands of highly special monographs should be buried 
each year in classes of such width. He accordingly proceeded to subdivide the entire 
scheme so as to multiply the number of sections about sixtyfold, and it may be doubted 
whether in any great library the principle of shelf-classification has been carried out much 
further than in the Bodleian since 1883. Law, numismatics, and Oriental languages and 
literatures, which were not included in the old scheme of classification, are as yet outside 
the new one, but special sections have been made for Egyptian, African languages, 
Dravidian languages, Chinese, Japanese, Polynesian languages, and American languages 
— -all of which were formerly included in ' Turanian ', and special classes have also been 
created for Arabic and Syriac. 

The completion of each successive section of the subject-catalogue (see p. 31) will 
afford a basis for a more exact and thorough subdivision of future accessions on the 
shelves, and consequently no attempt was made to reconstruct the system de novo : what 
has been done has been simply to take the set of figures by which each subject was 
denoted and by adding additional cyphers to provide for subdivisions of that subject. 
Thus the number 340 can have as subdivisions 2401, 240a, 2403 and so on to 2409, and 
each of these can be further subdivided in the same manner if necessary, as 2401 1, 24012, 
34013 — so that a new subject can always be provided for by the interpolation of a 
number intermediate between those of the subjects on either side of it. 

Shelf-classifleation of music. With the cataloguing of the musical compositions 
received under the Copyright- Act, their classification was undertaken, and with the aid 
of Mr. W. R. Sims's special knowledge of musical literature the Librarian constructed a 
scheme of 60 divisions for vocal and 124 for instrumental music. For these divisions 
handlists are kept from which it is possible to see at a glance what has beeen added 
in each section. 

Beferencing of unreferenced or imperfectly referenced printed books. A very 
large number of volumes in the library which had no references or only vague ones, and 
which did not appear in any handlists, have been referenced into the regular shelf- 
classification. Many periodicals, referenced, but in no handlist, have been similarly 
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referenced. The very extensive collection of Bibles or parts of the Bible referenced only 
as " Bible-room ", and having no handlist, have been referenced by date and size, and an 
handlist of them will be made. 

Size-division of MSS. Before the period under revfew the MSS. in any section were not subdivided 
according to size except in the case of the Hebrew MSS. known as "Oppenheimer additions" and the 
general miscellaneous "Additional" series. In other sections each MS. added was placed after the MS. 
added last previously, and one of large folio height might be followed on the same shelf by another 
of duodecimo height For economy of room and ease of arrangement, the same method of subdivision 
by sizes which is used for printed books, and which will presently be described, has been adopted for all 
sections of MSS. in the current classification. 

Many MSS. are in the form of rolls or are written on palm-leaves, and consequently have to be 
enclosed in boxes. Many of these boxes, if placed on ordinary shelves with the narrow ends in front, 
project ; or, if placed with the long ends vertically, topple over whenever the MSS. on either side of them 
are disturbed — while, if they are arranged with the long ends horizontal in front, either much loss of space 
ensues, or else, (if they are placed behind or on top of each other) much possibility of disarrangement. 
To meet this difficulty they are now stored with the narrow ends in front in cases with ' specially deep 
shelves. They are sized and referenced in the ordinary way but with the additional symbol (R) which 
shows that they are to be found and replaced in the cases appropriated to Rolls. 

Size-division of printed books. Books in the classified system were before 1882, and still are, 
arranged on the shelves and referenced on the following principles : — 

The class of the volume is denoted by a number — say 248 ( = Domestic economy). This is followed 
by a letter — say e — denoting its height. This again is followed by another number — say 115 — denoting 
the place of the volume among other volumes of that height in that class. The full reference of the 
volume (entered inside it, outside it, in the handlist, and in the catalogues, and commonly called its 
'pressmark') is then 248. e. 115. If the entire class has to be shifted to another part of the library, no 
references have to be changed, whereas, if the volumes were referenced with the numbers of particular 
shelves and of their places on such shelves, whenever a row of books required to be shifted four references 
would have to be altered for every volume moved, and a fresh 'handlist' would have to be compiled. 

The difference which has been introduced into this system is as follows. Before 1882 particular sizes 
of books were not indicated by one and the same letter. The letter e for instance might indicate an 
octavo row of books in one class, a quarto row in another, and a folio row in a third. Again the same size 
in the same class might be denoted by different letters : after a certain number of octavos had been 
referenced under the letter e, the use of the letter m might be substituted, and then the use of j and after 
it of z. Sometimes, indeed, the entire alphabet would be used for the size-division of books belonging to 
the same subject, and a fresh alphabet, aa, bb, Sec, would be entered on. The results were that the 
difficulty in finding and replacing individual books, and in shifting entire classes of books, was increased 
without any countervailing advantage. 

According to the system as now altered, books are divided into 8 sizes, each uniformly denoted by 
the same letter. The letters used are a to h — a for the largest size, h for the smallest, and the intermediate 
letters correspondingly. § 

Size-division of music. The same system has been applied to music. 

§ Should any other librarian reading these pages propose to adopt this system, a caution is necessary. If it were 
desired to create a size-division above a, or between a and b, no single small letter would be available without resorting 
to another part of the alphabet and so disturbing the system : the best plan would be to use A or aa for the new class 
above a, and B or ab for the class intermediate between a and li. But the use in the Bodleian of the letters a-h was 
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Binding of MSS. The cataloguing and examination of parts of the older collections 
have led to the repair and rebinding of a great number of MSS. This class of binding 
involves the most careful and difficult work, at a proportionate cost : it is sometimes 
necessary for the bare preservation of a MS. to mount each single leaf of it, at an expense, 
for the entire MS., of five or six pounds. 

Of the Oxon archdeaconry papers 60 more vols., arranged by Mr. Thurland, have 
been bound up. 

In 1887 during the arrangement of the Oriental MSS. room about 300 palm leaf 
MSS., chiefly Dravidian, Pali, Sanskrit, and Sinhalese, were furnished each with a 
separate cloth box — fully lettered, and provided with air-holes to prevent damp. These 
MSS. had hitherto lain together in drawers or large boxes which did not admit of their 
proper arrangement, and in which they were liable to injury in the process of taking them 
out and replacing them. Numerous Oriental MSS. in roll-form were similarly treated. 

Cases or covers have likewise been made for various MSS. with beautiful bindings. 

Binding of printed books. A large number of unfinished or imperfect works, 
which had been waiting in some cases for over half a century, have been bound. 

With the development of shelf-classification the practice of binding up between the 
same covers small books or pamphlets on widely different subjects has ceased, and such 
works are bound up only with others nearly related to them, or, where they are entirely 
distinct in subject from all others, in a special cheap binding with paper-board sides and 
vellum back (on which the title and pressmark are written) : the cost for an ordinary 
octavo is about 6d. and for other sizes proportionately low. Dissertations, since they 
have been catalogued, have been treated on the same principles instead of being bound in 
large volumes by universities, years, and authors' names. Theoretically no two separate 
works, even on the same subject, should be bound up within the same covers, because 
they may be simultaneously wanted by different readers ; but in the Bodleian, whose 
annual increase is so great and whose resources are so limited in comparison with its 
duties and its aims, this is a ' counsel of perfection ' which one cannot attempt to follow. 
And, although a reader may occasionally be inconvenienced by finding that the pamphlet 
he wants is contained in a volume which another reader is using, he will often be more 
than compensated when it comes into his hands by finding in it other kindred pamphlets 
with which he was previously unacquainted. 

Binding of music. Before the addition of the Old Schools in i88a shelf-room for 
the musical compositions received under the Copyright- Act had long been deficient, and 
it was necessary to stack them in piles on the floor of the Radcliffe gallery at the rate of 
about 3000 a year. Since then the compositions of each class have been regularly bound 
together in volumes, and most of the arrears have been similarly bound up. 

determined by a desire to adopt for each size a letter which had been to a large extent nsed to denote the same size in 
the past. Anyone adopting the system would do well to begin with c or e, and leave several letters between each size 
to be utilized at a future time for any intermediate size-division which it might be desired to create. 
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Binding of maps. Owing to the same deficiency of shelf-room the Ordnance-maps 
which came in at the rate of between 3000 and 4000 each year were similarly placed 
in piles in the Douce room. Vast numbers of town-maps have since been bound up, but 
for some years to come the binding in this department must be carried on vigorously in 
order to clear off the arrears, which include at least 10,000 parish-maps. 

Binding of prints, Solander cases were provided in 1883 for the Douce prints 
deposited in the University Galleries. 

Binding of new deposit-collections. On the accession of the University College 
MSS. in 1882 such binding as was considered necessary was executed at the expense of 
the College. The Jesus College MSS. on their accession in 1886 were fully repaired at 
the cost of the College. And the collection of MSS. deposited by the Delegates of the 
University Press, which was almost entirely unbound, has been bound at the expense 
of the Delegates. 

Use of colours in binding. The practice of binding different subject-classes of printed books in 
special colours has been abandoned. It had its advantages in facilitating the sorting of books before 
replacing them on the shelves, but the same object can be effected by other means. And it tended 
to destroy the advantage, which all librarians and readers appreciate, of being able to pick out a particular 
book by its binding without running the eye over a large number of titles. 

On the other hand the use of special colours has been introduced in two departments where the same 
objections to it hardly exist. The MSS. in some Oriental languages are now bound in distinctive colours, 
and so are different classes of musical compositions. In these cases it is of more importance to be able 
to see at once the position on the shelves, and the extent, of an entire series than to be able to pick out 
quickly particular volumes when the series has been found. 

Use of materials. The special cheap binding adopted for pamphlets has been already mentioned. 
Calf, as it has been commonly prepared for upwards of 200 years, gradually crumbles, if exposed to warm 
air, at the points in a binding most liable to friction : hence a book bound in calf or half-calf to-day will 
almost certainly require some day to be rebound or rebacked. For this reason its use was discontinued 
in the Bodleian in 1882, and books which would otherwise have been bound in half-calf have since been 
bound in half-morocco. In all the medium and small sizes half-morocco binding has been made as cheap 
as half-calf by doing away with raised bands and gilt panel-lines. 

The use of leather for binding books of ordinary size which will not be subject to heavy wear has, 
however, been more and more disused since 1882, until it has almost been abandoned. For all such 
books cloth is practically as durable as leather, and the saving is very great. 

In the binding of heavy volumes of extra size, such as those of the 'Times' or of Ordnance-maps, 
much money is also now saved by using buckram in the place of half-leather. 

The use of lettering-pieces was discontinued in 1882, as their falling off is merely a question 
of time. 

The practice, which had been commenced before 1882, of binding the printed paper covers of books 
in with the books themselves, has been made a standing rule, and such covers are bound in their original 
positions in the book. So are the advertizing-sheets of magazines, which were formerly destroyed : a 
volume of the Nineteenth Century, for instance, is bound exactly as it appeared in numbers, except that 
the inserted prospectuses which form no part of the advertizing-sheets are taken out. Even of these 
prospectuses only duplicates are destroyed : the remaining prospectuses taken from the entire body of 
magazines are sorted once a year and bound in a few volumes according to their subjects. 
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Arrangement of rooms. — The long delay in the acquisition of the Old Schools by 
the library had produced in the Bodleian building a most deplorable congestion : in some 
of the rooms large numbers of books lay on the floor for want of shelves, while a third of 
the picture-gallery was closed to the University and to visitors and converted into a 
store-room. By the accession of the Old Schools, supplemented by the fitting up of the 
Clarendon room and provision of additional shelving in the Oriental rooms and on 
the staircases, a large amount of fresh storage was gained in 1883, and the closed portion 
of the picture-gallery was re-opened early in 1883. It remained to bring the separate 
private rooms of the library into an orderly and appropriate arrangement and to provide 
in each sufficient space for a long series of future accessions. This work has been 
proceeding ever since, and will not be completed for some two or three years. The 
methodical arrangement of a large number of rooms, some of them already overcrowded, 
in a rapidly increasing library, in such a manner as to secure the least possible disturbance 
in the future, must always be an extremely long and difficult task. And in the case of 
the Bodleian it is complicated by the fact that many of the shelves are not moveable, and 
that in many sections the volumes were not regularly arranged according to size (e. g. 
folios may be found in a row consisting mainly of octavos). In some rooms, moreover, 
the necessities of the moment made it impossible to proceed on a complete final plan. 
Hence most of the work done in the period under review was temporary, but in 1887 the 
entire Oriental MSS. room had hetn finally arranged (by Mr. Thurland), the greater part 
of the music (by Mr. Sims), and the greater part of the Bible room (by Mr. J. Hutt). 
The final arrangement appropriate for the entire group of rooms had also become much 
more evident, and the Librarian trusts that when it is completed such readjustments as 
the increase of the library will entail in the future will be partial and easy. 

It should be added that in 1883 the tall cases which practically divided the ' Selden 
end ' of the reading-room into two rooms were removed and low cases substituted, 
in which and in neighbouring shelves a revised selection of reference-books was placed. 
The present arrangements, however, must not be regarded as final ; they neither become 
a noble room, nor afford provision for an open library of reference adequate to the wants 
of the many persons engaged in advanced research in the Bodleian. 

Incorporation of minor collections. The practice of calling great donation- 
collections by the names of the donors is one to be sedulously observed. When, 
however, collections of small size and of relatively lesser importance are also called by 
the donors' names, and when the same distinction is likewise conferred on collections 
which were not given to the library but purchased by it, two disadvantages arise — 
(1) the number of entirely separate sections in the library is multiplied to an embarrass- 
ing extent, and (2) the memory of the great donors receives less gratitude from the body 
of persons using the library, because it requires a minute acquaintance with the library 
and its history to know the extent, character, and mode of acquisition of each collection. 

The number of persons whose names are still attached to separate sections is over 70, 
and of these sections many were obtained by purchase. Before 1882 the number was 
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still greater: 13 collections (containing in the aggregate only 305 MSS. and 139 
printed books) have now been incorporated with the rest of the library. Three of 
these were uncatalogued and occasion was taken to catalogue them. 

Disincorporation of certain donation-collections. Almost as much, however, has 
been done in a contrary direction. The names of Digby, Hatton, RawHnson, and Tanner 
have never ceased to be given to great collections of MSS. bequeathed by those illustrious 
persons, but at periods now long distant all the Oriental MSS. given by them had been 
merged in other collections. These MSS. are still kept in the Oriental MSS. room, but 
they have been re-arranged and re-referenced as separate collections each under its 
donor's name with the abbreviation Or. added. 

The case of the Digby MSS. was very remarkable. In 1639 Sir Kenelm Digby, 
hearing that Laud was about to present a fresh collection of MSS., forwarded '^6 Arabic 
and Hebrew MSS. to accompany them — but Digby's name and motto, which were 
written in each of the volumes, were obliterated in every volume but one, and inscriptions 
added, apparently by some person then in the library, ascribing the gift to Laud, 
to whom it was also ascribed in the contemporary register of donations. In 1654 Digby 
wrote to ask Langbaine if these MSS. had ever reached the library, and there exists 
a rough draft of a reply sent or intended to be sent by Langbaine stating that the 
MSS. had been identified, and would if Digby wished be arranged separately. Whether 
Digby received or replied to this letter is unknown, but the separation was not carried 
out, and the memory of Digby's gift had perished till lately, when Mr. Macray and the 
Librarian each independently discovered the letters relating to it, and by searching for 
Digby's obliterated name and motto the collection was reconstituted. 

The very considerable collection of MSS. given by Dr. Marshall in 1685 had 
also been incorporated with the general ' Additional ' series and the general ' Oriental ' 
series: they have been restored under his name as 'MSS. Marshall' and 'MSS. 
Marshall Or.' The liturgical MSS. given by Rawlinson, which had been incorporated 
in the general ' Liturgical ' series, have also been restored under his name as a separate 
collection, and the Hamilton MSS., which had been merged in the 'Additional,' 
have been similarly re-referenced. 

Register of benefactors' wills. A great number of years ago a register was begun 
of copies of legal documents relating to the library, and in it were inserted the conditions 
accompanying certain bequests. Unfortunately it was never completed, and was lettered 
so as to give no idea of its contents. 

The incorporation at various times of parts of the Rawlinson bequest in the rest of 
the library (see above) was obviously due to ignorance of the terms of the bequest, 
which expressly forbid any such incorporation : and in one way or another the terms of 
the Laud and Selden bequests had frequently been broken — in some cases by the present 
Librarian himself. He accordingly in 1887 invited the Rev. W. D. Macray to complete 
as far as possible the collection of copies of benefactors' wills, and Mr. Macray by the aid 
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of searches in London was enabled to make the collection almost perfect as regards such 
persons as are known to have benefited the library by will to any considerable extent. 

Increase of facilities for readers. In the spring of i88:? the readers' desks both 
in the Bodleian and in the Radcliffe were supplied with bookrests and stationery, while 
hatpegs and umbrella-stands were fixed close to each desk in the latter building. 

In the course of 1882 and the early part of 1883 the Librarian also selected and 
arranged in the open cases at the Radcliffe a classified students' library of about 
6000 vols., which he has continuously augmented with the most suitable new books, also 
weeding out from time to time books which have been superseded or appear to be of too 
slight use. The collection now numbers between 7000 and 8000 vols., and when the 
gallery of the Radcliffe is opened as an additional reading-room it will be further 
enlarged, the amount of space which has hitherto been available for some subjects — for 
instance, History — being much less than it should be. 

At a somewhat later time the tops of the open cases in question were fitted with 
periodical-stands, on each of which was placed a selection of the most important 
periodicals relating to the subjects contained in the particular case. 

Before 1882 the Radcliffe had been closed on Saturdays in the Long Vacation at 
4 P.M. instead of at 10 P.M. : in that year and ever since it has been kept open till the 
latter hour. 

In Nov. 1882 the Librarian called the Curators' attention to the inconvenience 
caused to the University by the statute under which the library had been closed on 34 
days of the year besides Sundays, Christmas-day, and Good Friday, and till 11 A.M. 
on days when a sermon was preached before the University, and he suggested that the 
statute was capable of being construed as merely permissive and not obligatory. The 
Curators ruled that the statute was obligatory as regards the Bodleian, but at the same 
time held that it was not so as regards the Radcliffe, which was not in the occupation of 
the library when the statute was passed ; and they left it to the Librarian's discretion 
to act accordingly. As a consequence the Radcliffe has since then been opened at 10 
on sermon-days, and closed altogether on only 12 days in the year (for cleaning), besides 
Sundays, Christmas-day, and Good Friday. 

Counting a reading-day at 13 hours, the gain to readers from these enlargements 
has amounted to at least 16 days, while the assistants at the Radcliffe have received 
other holidays exactly compensating for the additional attendance required of them. 
During these 16 days readers at the Radcliffe who need printed books and MSS. which 
are kept in the Bodleian are allowed to have them fetched from the latter building, 
unless they are of such classes of works as are at no time permitted to be transferred. 

Two minor additions to the comfort of readers may be mentioned. The great 
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noise caused by traffic over parts of the marble floor of the Radclifife reading-room has 
been stopped by laying down matting. And the clearing of desks in either building 
after each day's work is effected before instead of after the re-opening of the rooms. 

Lastly it should be stated that since the autumn of 1882 accessions-lists have 
been posted up in either building, (i) of Chief new works published in the United 
Kingdom, (3) of Chief new works published out of the United Kingdom, (3) of Chief older 
works. The third of these lists includes MSS. 

Eestrietions of readers' facilities. On the other hand it has been found desirable 
to limit in certain directions the facilities formerly conceded to readers. 

The practice of allowing any reader in the Bodleian to accumulate at his seat 
a collection of volumes which sometimes exceeded 100, and of which none were removed 
except at his express desire, was discontinued in the summer of i88a. Since then each 
reader is required to indicate by a paper bearing his name and the date what books he 
wishes to keep, and the remainder are removed daily : the reserve slip holds good for 
7 days, when it can be renewed, and in cases where a reader has to be away for 
longer than 7 days he can apply for an extended reserve. 

Since i88a readers have also been required not to order more than one work 
on each order-slip. The order-slip is put in the place of the volume asked for, and 
remains there till the volume comes back : should the same volume be wanted in the 
interval by another reader the time which would have been spent in searching the 
register of issues is thus saved. 

Special assistance for readers. Since May 1883 the Librarian has supplied to all 
who desire it and are qualified as readers, whether they are resident in Oxford or not, 
information (on printed cards) of any new or old books on the subject of their special 
study which have been added to the library. The number of readers at present availing 
themselves of this system is nearly 70, of whom nearly one-fourth are non-resident. 

The special assistance given to readers in connexion with the preparation of the 
subject-catalogue has been already mentioned on p. 31. 

Palaeographical instruction. In the spring of 1887 a course of 6 lectures on 
Latin palaeography was given, under the auspices of the Curators of the Bodleian and 
the Delegates of the Common University Fund, by the then keeper of the MSS. at the 
British Museum (now its Principal Librarian), Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, and was 
attended throughout by unexpectedly numerous audiences. Five of the lectures were 
given at the Physiological Laboratory in order to admit of their being illustrated by 
photographic lantern-slides, but the introductory lecture was delivered in the picture- 
gallery of the Bodleian. 

Mr. Maunde Thompson had also proposed that a selection of MSS. illustrative 
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of his lectures should be exhibited in glass cases in the Bodleian during the course, and 
the Librarian, who had long designed to arrange a permanent exhibition of the kind, 
availed himself of the help and advice most freely given him by the lecturer to carry out 
this design. The space at present available is not large enough for the complete 
illustration of the subject, and court-hand has had to be almost entirely excluded, 
but the chief book- hands from the 7th to the 15th century are illustrated by a carefully 
labeled arrangement of nearly 70 MSS. 

The Librarian also prepared the materials for a list of the dated Western MSS. 
earlier than the year 1550 known to be in the library, and this list was drawn up with 
additional details under his direction by Mr. Kebby and Mr. Palmer. A copy is 
now available for public use, and copies have also been sent to the British Museum and 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. The list comprises some 280 MSS., and as the re-cata- 
loguing of the old collections progresses it will doubtless receive constant additions. 

The Oriel Professor of Exegesis, the Reader in Greek, and the Reader in Latin 
have also at various times used the facilities afforded by the Bodleian collection 
for illustrating to some of their pupils their palaeographical lectures. 

Increase of readers in the Bodleian. The attendance of readers in the Bodleian 
proper has considerably increased : the general extent of the increase is difificult to 
estimate, but the maximum number of readers present at any one moment was 
probably 70 per cent, higher in 1887 than in i88a. In 1887 the readers' studies became 
inconveniently crowded, partly by the presence of readers and partly by the piles of books 
reserved for absent readers. The Librarian accordingly ceased to reserve such desks at 
the ' Selden end ' as are from time to time vacated by the students occupying them, and 
he also opened additional studies for readers. 

Increase of readers in the Radeliffe. The readers who use the library for pre- 
paring university or college work, or for general purposes, are of course many more 
than those engaged in special research, and as most books required by the former are kept 
at the Radeliffe, and that building is open till 10 P.M., they naturally select it to read 
in. There was not, however, sitting-room in the Radeliffe, as it had hitherto been 
arranged, for more than between 50 and 60 readers, and by the end of 1883 it became 
clear that the number of readers was beginning to exceed the accommodation for 
them. The causes of this excess were (i) the increased number of undergraduates, 
(a) the increased number of resident graduates and other highly educated residents, 
and possibly (3) the formation of the students' library and the increased facilities for 
readers already mentioned. 

In the Easter vacation of 1884 the Librarian accordingly felt obliged to cease 
admitting readers who were not members of the University unless they desired admission 
for some special work of importance. And in the following term on his recommendation 

G 
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the Curators applied to the Radclifife Trustees, who are the owners of the Radcliffe 
building, to erect a new staircase, or two new staircases, from underneath the gallery 
into the gallery, for the purpose of allowing the latter to be used as an additional 
reading-room with desks for between 30 and 40 readers — the old stone staircases on 
either side being very dark and draughty, and so narrow as not to admit of two persons 
passing each other. 

In October 1884 the Librarian -vt^as obliged to issue a notice, which had previously 
been approved by the Vice-Chancellor, that he would continue to admit students of 
either sex who were preparing for an honours-examination and who required admission 
for such purpose, but that he must request other applicants to wait till he informed them 
of his ability to admit them. And during the rest of the period under review this notice 
remained in force. 

In 1887, however, the difficulties, architectural and other, which had delayed the 
erection of new staircases were removed. Late in the year Convocation agreed to pay 
half the cost of two staircases to be erected under the superintendence of Mr. A. 
Waterhouse, R.A., the architect of the Radclifife Trustees, provided that this half did 
not exceed £\iS and that the rest of the cost was borne by the Trustees (who had 
already assented to this proposal). Convocation also voted £\'X$ for fitting up the 
gallery as a reading-room. 



The coin-collection 

Extent and history. The Bodleian collection of coins and medals numbers upwards 
of 50,000 pieces, and is the second largest in the empire. A few thousand pieces came 
to it by transfer from the Ashmolean and from the Radcliffe library (on the removal of 
the latter to the University Museum) ; but the vast bulk are derived from donation. 
Some of the great benefactors of the library— Laud, Tanner, Browne Willis, Rawlinson, 
Godwyn, Douce, and Elliott — gave it collections of coins as well as of MSS. or printed 
books. Among other considerable donors maybe named in the 17th cent. Freke and 
Nourse, in the i8th Mrs. Patridge (through Raye), in the 19th Her Majesty the Queen, 
Dr. Ingram, Dr. Caulfield, and Sir Charles Warren. 

Arrangement and cataloguing in 1871-84. Since the issue of Wise's great printed 
catalogue in 1750 the collection had been very largely augmented, and in 1871 Mr. W. 
S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Keeper of the Coins and Medals at the British 
Museum, and for a long time before his death in 1885 Secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, was intrusted with the arrangement and cataloguing of the collection, and all 
who knew him will be sure of the cheerful assiduity which he bestowed on this task. 

Unluckily, however, the conditions under which its execution was undertaken made 
an entire reorganization subsequently necessary. The very strict statute relating to the 
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coin-room forbids any person — even a Curator — from entering it except in presence of 
the Librarian or one of the two Sub-Librarians. Consequently trays &c. of coins were 
taken out and given to Mr. Vaux, and he was only in the room itself for short periods. 
On Sep. 27, 1878 he sent in a report on and synopsis of the contents of the room, to 
accompany a catalogue which he had made in 6 vols. He gave the total number of 
pieces catalogued by him as 15,106, and estimated that there were 500 still uncatalogued. 
In subsequent visits to Oxford he found 1456 more Oriental coins and catalogued 549 of 
them; he also found and labeled 600 or 700 more ' Greek' coins; and he catalogued, 
sorted, or noted the existence of some thousands of other coins not included in his former 
estimate. 

In 1883 Mr. Madan supplemented Mr. Vaux's work by arranging and cataloguing 
3316 tokens. 

But it may pretty safely be said that at the beginning of 1884 the collection was 
not known to contain half as many pieces as were actually in it. 

Owing to the system of cataloguing each ' collection ' separately there was also no 
combined catalogue of the contents of any one class of coins, and in most cases there was 
no combined ai'rangement in the coin-cabinets. 

For instance, the number of Roman family coins was roughly counted in 1884 as 
1 41 9. But only 700 of them were to be found in the catalogues, and they were 
distributed in 7 catalogues. So that a student wishing to know what coins the library 
possessed of the gens Pompeia would have to look in 7 catalogues for them, and the 
Librarian would have to produce them out of 7 collections — while there might be as 
many specimens again which neither the student nor the Librarian would know to be in 
the possession of the library. 

Accordingly in 1884 the Librarian undertook the reorganization of the department, 
no one more fully recognizing the desirability of this reorganization than Mr. Vaux him- 
self. Mr. Vaux during the short visits he was able to make to Oxford gave every 
assistance in his power, and just before his death he had written to say that he was 
coming to Oxford to spend his holidays as usual in working on the Bodleian coins. 

The reorganization of 1884-7. The Librarian's first work was to examine the 
multitude of cabinets and to turn out of the coin-room the hundreds of trays found to be 
empty. He then sorted the remaining trays and the loose coins, and after incorporating 
with the help of Mr. Vaux, Mr. C. P. Shipton, B.A., and Mr. C. W. C. Oman, B.A., 
Fellow of All Souls', a very large number of ' Greek ' and of Roman republican coins, he 
counted the entire collection with the help of the under-assistants Kebby and Palmer. 
This counting had to be executed very rapidly ; there was no time to examine defaced 
or otherwise doubtful coins : consequently some margin of error must be allowed to 
each of the undermentioned totals. But for all practical purposes they are sufficiently 
close. 
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Synopsis of the coin-collection on Nov. 8, 1884 



SYNOPSIS OF THE COIN-COLLECTIOlf 
ON NOV. 8, 1884 



Class of piece 


No. 
counted 


No. 
arranged 


No. 
catalogued 


In how many 
catalogues 


§ The ' Greek ' series . 


3149 


2595 


1380 


3 


Roman republican . 


1561 


1545 


708 


7 


Roman imperial and By- ) 
zantine K and M f 


3580 (iff 103) 


3110 


2981 


12 {S i) 


Roman imperial and By- \ 
zantine ^ J 


19140 


8010 
{M 1-1212 


8010 
{M 1-1212 


16 

[M 1-4 






2-1032 


2-1032 


2-4 






3-5766) 


3-5766) 


3-8) 


t ' Oriental ' . . . 


5249 


2038 


1171 


1 


British Isles S . 


444 


402 


402 


I 


„ jE-coins 


4453 


2062 


2062 


I 


„ „ ^-tokens 


96 











„ ,, ^-coins 


1170 











„ „ JE-tokens 


3153 


2316 


2316 


I 


Other coins 


3684 


43 


43 


I 


Paper currency 


26 











Mediaeval and modern 
medals and medallions . 


4712 
50417 


698 


698 


5 


Totals . 


22677 


19771 


48 



§ i.e. of the ancient Greek world excluding Britain, Rome, Constantinople, autonomous 
Judaea; and countries E. of the Euphrates. 

t including those of all countries E. of the Euphrates, those of autonomous Judaea, 
and all Mohammadan coins. 
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The main principles on which the subsequent reorganization has been proceeding 
are : — 

(i) that the coins of every town, confederacy, state, or reign should be 
arranged in chronological order, without distinction of metal, and without separation 
of ' collections ' ; 

{%) that the provenance of every coin when known should be stated on a label 
placed underneath it ; 

(3) that all duplicates which it would be useless to keep, and all forgeries, 
should be separated ; 

(4) that a standard catalogue of each class of coins should be taken and the 
coins arranged and labeled in terms of that catalogue, with an additional running 
number of their own ; 

(5) that if possible a catalogue of each class of coins should be published, 
illustrated with facsimiles, the coins already described in the 'standard catalogue' to be 
merely entered in terms of that catalogue, the coins not so described to be fully cata- 
logued. To recatalogue in full coins already described in the 'standard catalogue 'would 
obviously be a waste of time and money, and would be useless to numismatists ; 

(6) that in default of publication a copy of the ' standard catalogue ' should be 
marked with references to the Bodleian specimens of the described coins, and that 
any undescribed Bodleian coins should be fully catalogued on inserted leaves. 

As regards the Mohammadan coins this plan has been already carried out in full. 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, who executed the British Museum's catalogue of Mohammadan 
coins, offered in 1885 to catalogue those of the Bodleian, and the sheets of his catalogue 
were ready for press before the end of 1887. The catalogue has since been published by 
the Clarendon Press, with four pages of excellent photographic facsimiles, four indexes 
by the cataloguer, and a fifth of donations and purchases by the Librarian. It forms the 
first Bodleian coin-catalogue issued for 138 years. The total cost to the Bodleian of the 
arrangement, labeling, and cataloguing of about 1000 coins contained in it, and of the 
separation of the duplicates and forgeries not included in it, was only £■3,1 \t^s. <jd. 

The ' Greek ' and the Roman republican series were, however, attacked before the 
Oriental, as being of more importance to the studies of the University, and more histori- 
cally and artistically interesting. And for the arrangement of these the library has been 
fortunate enough to receive the continuous help of so highly skilled a numismatist as Mr. 
Oman. 

In 1884-5 Mr. Oman arranged and labeled the Roman republican coins in terms of 
Cohen's ' Monnaies de la republique romaine.' The subsequent appearance of Babelon's 
still more complete work made it desirable that the latter should be substituted as the 
standard of reference, and an adaptation has been carried out by the Librarian as far as 
the coins without family-name are concerned. 

In J 886 Mr. Oman began to arrange and label the 'Greek' series in terms of the 
corresponding volumes of the British Museum coin-catalogues, and at the end of 1887 had 
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finished the sections comprised in the voKimes lettered 'Italy,' 'Sicily,' 'Thrace etc.,' 
' Macedon etc.,' ' Thessaly to Aetolia,' ' Central Greece,' ' Crete and Aegean islands,' and 
' Seleucid Kings of Syria ' : he had also provisionally arranged the sections for Attica and 
the Peloponnese, the volumes corresponding to which had not then been issued. 

By a deplorable error of judgement, committed apparently before the middle of the 
last century, all direct evidence of the identity of the coins given by the earlier donors had 
been destroyed. Hearne, however, compiled 7 different catalogues of parts of the 
collection in a volume which he regarded as his private property, and which, on account 
of the ill usage he considered himself to have received, he did not present to the library 
as he had originally meant to do. It came to the library, nevertheless, in the Rawlinson 
bequest, and the Librarian, having found it in the coin-room, is enabled to identify large 
numbers of coins as given by particular donors : in all these cases the name of the donor 
is added on the label under the coin. 

It should be added that at the end of 1884 the coin-room windows were strongly 
barred inside to meet the possibility of any attempt to get in through them from the roof, 
that the inner wooden door was replaced by a strong-room door, and that the outer 
wooden door was lined with metal. 

Facilities for students. In Nov. 1884 the Libi^arian wrote to all persons in the 
University whom he was able to hear of as students of coins, informing them of his wish 
to give them full facilities for the study of the Bodleian collection. 

Accessions. The principal donations — those of Mr. W. F. Sinclair, the Rev. Greville 
J. Chester, and Mr. Oman — have been mentioned on pp. 7, 8. 

Purchases have not been numerous, because in the state of arrangement of most 
classes of the coins there was a danger of buying duplicates. But two of the purchases 
have been considerable. 

In 1885 the Keeper of the Ashmolean, returning from South Europe with a large 
number of ancient Greek coins, kindly offered the Bodleian the opportunity of buying 
from among his duplicates. 81 coins were purchased, nearly all silver, at the cost of only 
£\o 2s. 6d. : they belonged chiefly to Magna Graecia, and appreciably strengthened the 
Tarentine and Metapontine series. 

In 1886 the Librarian, informed by Mr. Oman that the Treasury were allowing the 
British Museum to buy at a low price specimens from a treasure trove of English gold 
coins of the reigns of Henry VI to Henry VIII, obtained a like permission for the 
Bodleian, and Mr. Oman was so good as to go to London and select 50 different and 
finely preserved varieties not in the Bodleian. The price of them was only £^2, gs. 

It may be added that as the Bodleian possessed no specimens (beyond 3 sulphur 
casts) of the huge rectangular coinage of ancient Italy, and as the extreme scarcity of 
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such coins put the acquisition of originals beyond hope, the Librarian obtained leave in 
1 886 from the Keeper of the Coins at the British Museum to have electrotypes taken of 
6 quincusses in the possession of the Museum — to which was added an electrotype of 
a large circular Roman decussis. These are exhibited in the picture-gallery. 



Exhibition of objects of interest. The amount of space devoted to the exhibition 
of objects of interest in the part of the reading-room open to visitors has been nearly 
doubled and the collection itself largely remodeled. A special case of autographs has 
been formed, and two special cases of bindings; the remaining objects are divided into 
(i) Antiquities and curiosities of writing; (a) Antiquities and curiosities of printing 
(i. Blockbooks ; ii. Incunabula ; iii. early English service-books) ; (3) Illuminated or 
famous MSS. (i. Greek ; ii. Christian Oriental ; iii. non-Christian Oriental ; iv. Western). 
Blinds have also been affixed to all cases in which there was a probability of injury being 
done to the exhibits by an occasional excess of light. 

The amount of space even now available is of course totally inadequate for exhibiting 
more than a fraction of what is worth exhibition, but changes are made from time to 
time in the selection of illuminated MSS. displayed. 

The exhibition of objects of interest in glass cases in the picture-gallery has also been 
largely increased, chiefly by selections from the Douce collection of playing-cards, but 
all the arrangements in this room are merely temporary and will in a few years be 
largely superseded by others much more systematic and instructive. 

Transfers to other University institutions. Early in 1885, under the provisions of 
the Bodleian statute, 3 Byzantine pictures on wood were transferred to the University 
Galleries. 

On May 20, 1884 Convocation passed a decree for the transfer of smaller archaeo- 
logical objects from other University buildings to the Ashmolean Museum. In 
accordance with that decree there were transferred from the Bodleian early in 1887 
as many as 479 objects, including Q. Elizabeth's gloves, Guy Fawkes's lantern, and the 
Boscobel plate ; a great number of uninscribed bronzes, figurines, and rings ; metal 
work and enamels ; ancient earthenware and glass ; an ivory triptych ; and all the casts 
of ivories and of gems. The Bodleian Curators proposed, and the Ashmolean Visitors 
agreed, that every object so transferred should be labeled as coming from the Bodleian, 
and should not be disposed of or transferred elsewhere without the Curators' consent. 

Some scientific periodicals were also deposited in the University Museum under the 
provisions of the Bodleian statute. 

Iiending of MSS., printed books, &c. By the original Bodleian statute, which remained in force 
from 1610 till 1856, all lending of MSS. and printed books was absolutely forbidden, in accordance with 
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the desire of Bodley himself. Convocation, however, had power to grant any loan by decree in spite of 
the statute, and certain collections had been acquired on the express condition that the volumes in them 
should be lent under certain circumstances to certain persons or classes of persons. Bodley himself had 
obtained for the library a large grant of printed books on such terms ; Laud and Digby had given MSS. 
on conditions of the same kind ; the Gough bequest of ' Saxon and Northern Literature ' was charged with 
a prescription to lend to the Professor of Anglo-Saxon ; and the purchase of the Wilson MSS. with a 
prescription to lend to the Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 

In 1856, however, the prohibition against lending was omitted from the new Bodleian statute : early 
in 1862 the Curators lent a printed book (not procurable in London) for production in a law-suit, 'there 
being nothing in the present statutes to forbid the exercise of the discretion of the Curators in such a 
case' ; and gradually a practice arose of granting loans of printed books and MSS. 
In 1873 this additional clause was §added to the Bodleian statute : — 

' Liceat Curatoribus, sicut mos fuit, libros impressos et manuscriptos scientice causa viris doctis 
sive Academicis sive externis 7mituari.' 
The drafting of this clause was not committed to the Curators, and it escaped their notice and that 
of everyone else at the time that the draftsman had used muiuari, ' to borrow,' in the sense of commodare 
'to lend.' 

In 1878 the Curators seem, though the existing records of the resolution are not clear, to have 
delegated to the Librarian power to decide on their behalf any applications for loans of printed books or 
MSS. in Oxford itself. The late Librarian accordingly was in the habit of deciding applications of the 
kind from Heads of Colleges, Professors, the Clarendon Press, and the Keeper of the Ashmolean, and 
there were 21 other persons whom he recognized as borrowers. • 

The present Librarian was, however, unaware that he had power to recognize additional persons as 
borrowers, and every fresh applicant's name was submitted to the Curators, though, if the application 
was granted, the Librarian himself, like his predecessor, decided on the applicant's specific requests for 
loans. In the years 1882-6 the Keepers of the Archives and of the University Museum [ex officio) and 
19 other persons, were thus added. 

The number of persons possessing this privilege who ever used it except at rare intervals was very 
small, and, including the loans to continental libraries, the total number of volumes lent each year — 
though it naturally showed a gradual increase — was only about 1^^ of the total number in the library. 

In two directions the practice had also undergone considerable restrictions — the Librarian had 
entirely ceased lending MSS. to persons on the borrowers' list, and books were called in at more 
fi'equent intervals. 

The initiation of the practice of lending had not, however, been accompanied by a code of definite 
rules, and early in 1886 the Librarian proposed to the Curators that such rules should be framed. The 
Curators appointed a Committee, and in accordance with its recommendations a very full code was 
adopted, the general effect of which would have been to largely restrict and safeguard the practice. One 
of the Curators, however — Prof. Chandler — pointed out the error of Latinity in the new clause of 1873, 
and the legality of loans being called in question the Curators resolved on applying for the substitution of 
a clause which differed from the old one not merely in the use of the correct Latin verb but also in the 
following particulars. It required for the granting of loans a special quorum of Curators, and a | 
majority of those present, while in the case of volumes ob antiquitatem raritaient pretium speciem aut 
aliam denique praestantiorem. ob notatn magni aestimandos the further consent of Convocation had to be 
sought. As regards delegating leave to the Librarian to lend to persons within the University, it 
sanctioned the practice, but required that the books should neither be rare nor valuable and that the 
persons should be graduates approved by the Curators. Lastly it required that no volume should be lent 
which had been given or bequeathed on a contrary condition. 

§ The University was then so strongly in favour of lending that in Congregation the clause was carried without 
s. division, and in Convocation by 72 votes to 8. 
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To this clause several amendments were proposed. The first of these simply required the assent of 
Convocation for every loan, and this was carried by lo6 to 60. It subsequently became law. All other 
amendments fell to the ground except one which would have allowed the Curators to temporarily deposit 
m the University Museum, the Ashmolean Museum, the Taylor Institution, the Botanic Garden, or the 
University Press for the use of Professors, Readers, and Keepers, printed books not remarkable for 
rarity : this was thrown out by 60 to 54. 

The University thus practically resolved on returning to what was the law on the subject up to 1856, 
except that of course the Curators retain the power given to them by another part of the statute to deposit in 
the University Museum books relating to the sciences there pursued. 

The Curators proposed to Convocation in June 1887 to sanction two loans, and in each case the 
sanction was given. 

Loans of objects other than MSS. and printed books are not referred to by the old or the present 
statute. They have been very few, and have diminished in frequency in the period under survey. 

Chief discoveries or rediscoveries. Whenever any very large amount of old matter is being 
catalogued or recatalogued ' discoveries ' may be looked for— printed pamphlets which had escaped 
bibliographers, manuscript sermons or poems that have been buried till now in their author's notebook. 
The following cases, however, seem to be worth record. 

Early in 1885 the Rev. W. D. Macray, in cataloguing the collection of MSS. known as Rawlinson D 
found that no. 398 contained two plays entitled ' The pilgrimage to Parnassus ' and ' The return from 
Parnassus ' which had been acted by the scholars of S. John's Coll : Cambridge in the last years of the 
i6th century, but which were unknown to the history of English literature, although their sequel ' The 
retvme from Pernassvs : or The scourge of simony ' had been several times printed. It may be added 
that the volume in which they were preserved was one of the collections of a celebrated Sub-Librarian of 
the Bodleian, Thomas Hearne. 

Both plays were edited by Mr. Macray and published by the Clarendon Press in 1886, together with 
the third play, which Mr. Macray was able largely to emend by the aid of a MS. lent to him by Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. The second and third plays contain interesting allusions to Shakspere. The author- 
ship of the plays is unknown, but in the second play it is said of the author (11. 10, 11) that 

Hee never fince durst name a peece of cheefe 
thoughe chefsire feems to priuiledge his name 

And, as the MS. has inscribed on it in an early hand the name of ' Edmunde Rif hton. Lancastrensis.' and 
a village in Cheshire was named Rishton or Rushton, the Librarian ventures to think it probable that he 
or some member of his family was the author. 

Shortly afterwards, in cataloguing no. 403 of the same collection, consisting of a number of religious 
pieces written for the use of the house of S. Bridget of Syon about the year 1500, Mr. Macray found that 
the writer had inserted at the beginning 3 religious woodcuts, of which perhaps no other copies exist. 
The first of these is of the class known as ' images of pity ' : it represents Jesus taken down from the 
cross and supported by his mother ; the borders contain representations of persons and objects 
connected with the Passion ; and between the picture proper and bottom border are 3 lines of indul- 
gence in English, engraved in letters resembling type used by Wynken de Worde. The second 
woodcut is also an ' image of pity ' : it represents a two-thirds length figure of Jesus on the cross ; 
the borders contain representations of persons and objects connected with the Passion ; and between the 
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picture proper and bottom border are 6 lines of indulgence in English, engraved in letters resembling type 
used by Caxton. The third woodcut represents the Judgement, with the arms of S. Bridget below : there 
are two Latin inscriptions which seem typographical, and which suggest Wynken de Worde (more 
particularly) or Pynson. 

In tl\e summer of the same year during the recataloguing of the Caxtons Mr. Parker observed 
a difference between a fragment of Lydgate's ' Lyf of our lady ' printed by Caxton and the Bodleian copy 
of the complete work,: the fragment turned out to be part of an unknown edition. 

Mr. W. M. Lindsay, M.A., Fellow of Jesus, pubhshed in the ' Athenasum' of Sept. 5, 1885, a transcript of 
some Bodleian fragments of Greek papyri. The Librarian afterwards found that four of these consisted 
of a varia,nt text of the apocryphal correspondence between King Abgar and Jesus, and he was able 
to arrange them in order, and to complete their decipherment : the results were published in the 
' Athenaeum ' of Oct. 17, and the text of the fragments has lately been reprinted in the Abbd Tixeront's 
' Origines de I'eglise d'Edesse.' 

At the end of 1886 the Librarian, turning over the pages of Ottley's ' Invention of printing ' in search 
of a facsimile of a particular ' dotted ' print, caught sight of the name of Douce, and read the paragraph 
in which it occurred. Ottley there stated that he had seen in Douce's collection a large print of the 
Crucifixion inserted in a 'fragment' of a missal and that this missal was printed in the same type as the 
Mentz Psalter of 1457. The Librarian at once turned to the catalogue to see if this extraordinarily 
interesting 'fragment' and its accompanying print had been left by Douce in 1834 with the bulk of his 
collection to the Bodleian. Neither the Douce catalogue, printed in 1840, nor the general alphabetical 
catalogue mentioned it, but they mentioned a fragment of a later edition of the Mentz Missal in the 
Douce collection, and on examining the volume in question the Librarian found that Ottley's ' fragment ' 
was also contained in it ! The print was gone, but the needleholes through which it had been stitched on 
a blank page opposite the beginning of the Canon of the Mass were plainly visible, and after further 
search the Librarian found it in a volume of Douce prints to which it had been transferred after it came 
to the Bodleian. He at once had it sewn in again in its old place, and the ' fragment ' bound separately 
and exposed to view (at the opening of the Canon) in the glass cases. 

After searching bibliographies in vain for any mention of the Missal to which the 'fragment' 
belonged, he invited Mr. Duff to continue the search. Mr. Duff also found § no notice of it, but he 
discovered in a list of books on sale printed by Schoiffer in 1469 mention of 'canone;« miffe oxin 
prrfaczo«ibus & i;«paratoriis fuis,' and he pointed out that 'the 'fragment' exactly answered to this 
description and consequently, instead of being a fragment as Ottley supposed, was very probably a 
complete work. 

This Mentz Canon of the Mass, as we may now term it, is printed with the same large type as the 
Mentz Psalter, and that type was not known to have been used in any other work. It also has an 
abundance of similar splendid ^capitals printed in colours, and except in antiquarian reprints of the 
Psalter Schoiffer is not known to have printed capitals after 1459. The Mentz Canon accordingly 
seems to belong to the first years of the Mentz press, and may be even anterior to the first and second 
editions of the Psalter, the value of each of which is reckoned in thousands of pounds. 

The print of the Crucifixion is likewise in its way a grand specimen of the art of the same period, 
and may also be unique : certainly no copy of it occurs in the catalogue of the British Museum prints 
nor in those of the celebrated Weigel collection. 

§ Mr. Duff found in the ' Description des raretes typographiques de la Bibliotheque imperiale publique de Saint- 
Petersbourg' (1853) a facsimile of the beginning of a Canon in the same type and with the same woodcut initial, but 
differently set up. It is there said to form part of a Breslau missal printed by Schoiffer at Mainz in 1483, but Mr. 
Duff finds no other mention of the Breslau missal in question. 

* Among them is the ' Vere dignum ' monogram, which Mr. Duff had never seen in an early printed book. 
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Architectural history of the library. In 1884 the restoration of the exterior of the 
Bodleian was completed ; it had taken nearly 8 years and had cost the University 
;^26,440 2s. lid., of which £6\ii 9s. id. was spent on the 'tower of five orders.' Few 
people would deny that the building, one of the finest of its style in the world, deserved 
this expenditure, and the care with which the work was carried out by Mr. T. G. Jackson 
the architect, and the contractors Messrs. Symm and Co. and Mr. M^Culloch cannot be 
too highly praised. The precautions taken in choosing new stone and in indurating the 
old stone will, it is hoped, prevent a recurrence of the former crumbling. 

It is to be regretted that in one point the restoration was not carried further. All 
the large windows up till some time within the last hundred years, had transomes as well 
as mullions, as the windows in the tower still have : the ground floor windows had one row 
of transomes, those of the first and second floors a rows. This, however, was not 
discovered until the restoration was some way advanced, and to have restored the 
transomes would have necessitated taking out and replacing many mullions which it was 
not proposed to interfere with. Apart from the fact that the loss of the transomes puts 
the windows out of character with the style in which the Bodleian was built, their 
restoration would greatly enhance its beauty, and it is to be hoped that the liberality of 
the University or of some future benefactor may at some not very distant day allow it 
to be undertaken. 

In the period under review three of the Old Schools have been fitted up for the use 
of the Bodleian. The Writing-School was finished in 1883, at a cost oi £\'](i^ iis., 
granted by the University. The Librarian regrets that by his recommendation (for the 
sake of gaining space) transverse blocks of bookcases were put not only between the 
windows but in front of them. The result has been to entirely destroy the architectural 
features of the room from the inside, and to seriously diminish the light, while the central 
gallery connecting the blocks appears to bring down the room on the head of anyone 
underneath. 

In 1884 the Music- School and Natural Philosophy School were partially fitted up at 
a cost of ;f885 12s. 3d., £i^o of which was granted by the University : in these rooms 
transverse blocks were erected between the windows only, while by a forked stair- 
case rising from the centre bay the objectionable plan of running a gallery across windows 
was obviated. Additional wall-shelving was supplied either by the transference of cases 
from other parts of the building, or by the erection of new shelves at the cost of the 
library. 

The transverse blocks of bookcases in the three rooms thus fitted up are erected 
on brick and concrete piers going down to the gravel (which in some cases is lift, 
beneath the floor) ; they are built round a very stout central framework ; and they are 
fixed tight against the ceiling. Consequently they support the weak first floor above 
them. In some cases they also support the weak second floor, which already rested on 
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cases erected from the first floor : where they do not do this they of course admit 
of its being done. And the thrust on the walls is correspondingly diminished. 

It is to the late Dr. Wellesley, one of its former Curators, who advocated a like 
plan in print 30 years ago, that the Bodleian seems ultimately to owe a method by which 
its book-storage is so largely increased without peril to its structural safety 

The fitting up of the three Old Schools in question included the correction of many 
architectural barbarities which had been perpetrated on them. Windows had been walled 
up ; muUions docked ; sloping sills squared, or cut away to the ground ; and stone-work 
of all kinds repeatedly boarded or plastered over. All these things were undone, except 
that the W. window of the Natural Philosophy School, though it has been unblocked 
and restored on the inside, is still walled up on the outside : it faces the gardens of 
Exeter College, and the College declined to agree to its being opened on that side. 

Many other windows and parts of windows have been unblocked, in various parts of 
the building, with great gain of light and little loss of space — for the blocking of 
windows diminishes the number of adequately lighted bookcases which it is possible 
to put in a room. 

In 1885 the Radcliffe Trustees rebuilt the long and tortuous flue of the Radcliffe 
building, and in 1886 they repaired the balustrade round the dome — some of the 
balusters having been found unsafe. 

Protection from fire. In the Bodleian building, which contains all the MSS. and by 
far the largest and the most valuable part of the printed books, the use of any artificial 
light is strictly forbidden by statute. 

In the period under review the following additional precautions have been taken by 
the Librarian to prevent the outbreak of a fire in the Bodleian building. (1) Wire 
network has been put to such windows facing the street on the ground and first floors 
as were not already so protected. {%) A notice has been posted at the entrance cautioning 
visitors against smoking (3) § No work involving the use of hot metal on the roof is 
allowed to be done except in presence of a member of the staff. (4) A notice has been 
printed for distribution to all workmen employed on the premises cautioning them against 
bringing matches, and requesting them to leave with the Janitor any that they have 
brought. (5) The same notice has been issued to the employers of such workmen. 
(6) f The Librarian has caused it to be known that in his opinion matches should not be 
carried by members of the staff. (7) Notices against letting off fireworks near the 
building have lately been posted up at the beginning of November in each year. (8) At 
the same time of year, and at any time when a like necessity arises, the sides of the 
building facing the street are patroled by watchmen. 

§ Brasiers are not, and were not previously to 1S82, allowed on the roof or within the precincts : all metal is 
heated outside the precincts. 

t Every boy engaged is required at his first entrance to sign an undertaking not to carry matches. 
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The following measures have also been taken by the Librarian to lessen the danger 
arising from a fire, (i) A large supply of fire-extinguishing hand-grenades has been 
distributed throughout the building. (2) The doors of all the private rooms of the library 
are closed before night. (3) Printed directions have been furnished" to the fire-brigade 
station, with the names and addresses of members of the staff to be sent for. 

Some of the precautions above enumerated have also been taken for the greater 
safety of the Radcliffe building, which is lit with gas in the evenings. 

In 1885 and 1886 the Curators obtained a report from an architect of great 
experience in fireproofing as to the measures he recommended for the better protection 
of the Bodleian building from fire. As the result of their deliberations they desired the 
Hebdomadal Council to propose to Convocation special grants for the substitution of iron 
for wooden doors in all party-walls in one section of the building, for fireproofing 
the floor of the picture-gallery in the same section, arid for furnishing with rolling 
iron shutters all windows facing the street in that section. The Council did introduce a 
decree for supplying iron shutters to the windows -in question and to others which 
faced the street, but Convocation by ^-i, votes to 13 refused to pass it. 

Considering that the destruction of the contents of the Bodleian building, or even of 
a few of its rooms, would be an absolutely irreparable calamity not only to the University 
but to the world at large, and that by the expenditure of about a couple of thousand 
pounds and a small annual outlay that calamity might in his opinion be rendered almost 
impossible, the Librarian trusts that the necessary measures may yet be taken. He 
proceeds to indicate the apparent causes of danger and their remedies. 

The possibility of workmen, visitors, and readers,, dropping loose matches can never be prevented , 
and a match struck by the heel just before the building is left unoccupied for the night might cause a fire 
which would not at present be detected until it had obtained strong hold on the building : several times 
since 1881 matches have been found in various places in the reading-room, generally on the floor. 
Visitors, again, cannot be prevented from smoking up the wooden public staircase or in the room at the 
N.E. corner of the quadrangle, unless two extra janitors were engaged : and even from the top of the 
staircase the present single janitor must sometimes be absent. It is on record that an undergraduate 
was once found smoking in the picture-gallery, and since 1 881 cases have occurred of persons — even 
readers — smoking up the staircase of the Radcliffe building. The danger from' fireworks is equally far 
from being fanciful. Radcliffe square has been a favourite place for them ; while in 1885 they were 
actually let off on the Bodleian steps and a lighted firework struck a Bodleian window. The open wire 
network inside the windows (erroneously spoken of in the debate in Convocation as wire shutters) is a 
very imperfect protection against this danger or that of incendiarism — indeed rioters might cut or tear it 
down without much difficulty. Lastly, the Bodleian is almost touched by the library of Exeter College, 
and a former library on the same site was burnt down in 1709 ; while another part of the same college, 
together with the Ashmolean and Sheldonian, are so near to the Bodleian that, if any one of the three were 
on fire and a N. wind blowing, the Bodleian, with its windows on that side absolutely improtected, would 
be in imminent peril ; while the wire network on the E. side would be equally little protection against a 
fire in Hertford College. 
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The Librarian would wish to see all the outer windows of the Bodleian, together with the windows 
(underneath it) of the Divinity-School and Convocation-House, protected by rolling iron shutters — the 
inner windows (fronting the Bodleian quadrangle only) being left without shutters. He would also wish 
to see iron doors substituted for wooden ones in all party-walls at least. And lastly he would wish that 
the 3 quadrangles upon which the Bodleian, the Divinity-School, Convocation-House, the Ashmolean 
Museum, the Sheldonian Theatre, and the Clarendon building abut should be patroled during the night 
by a watchman whose observance of his duty would be ensured by the use of tell-tale clocks, who would 
be able through the open quadrangle windows of the Bodleian to discover at once a fire in almost any 
part of it, and who would serve as a guard to the other University buildings above-mentioned — while by 
a slight extension of his round he might also watch the entire body of buildings abutting on Raddiffe 
square. 




Finance 

General retrospect. At the beginning of 1882 the financial prospects were un- 
usually bright. The Universities Commission had provided that Merton College and 
All Souls' should respectively contribute ;^300 a year and ;^iooo a year to the funds of 
the Bodleian, and owing to a vacancy of nearly 6 months in the librarianship the 
balance was largely increased — indeed the year began with no less a § nominal balance 
than ;£'695 i.6s. %d. 

The new Librarian accordingly had no fear of buying old books largely, of spending 
some ;;£'2oo — with the express sanction of the Curators — in providing the new book- 
shelves so desperately wanted, and of expediting the progress of the subject-catalogue — 
again with the express sanction of the Curators — by spending over ;^300 on a special staff 
of classifiers. 

But on March ii, i88a, not a month after he came into office, and a full month 
before he came into permanent residence, two University grants amounting to ^500 a 
year had expired. The assistant who had for many years kept the accounts (which 
from the latter part of 1887 have been kept by the Librarian himself) did not notice 
the expiry, no money came in from the two colleges, and the year ended with a deficit 
of §;£'475 13-y- ^<^- Early next year the Curators obtained a renewal of the grants — 
but only as from the beginning of 1883. 

§ It may be noticed that besides the general balance from 1881 the library received from 1881 a net balance of 
rents and profits of estates amoimting to £350 oj. 'jd. On the other hand it received from 1881 a legacy of unpaid 
bills considerably in excess of that sum (see p. 61, ' Printed books '). 
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1883 was, however, prosperous. Not only were the lapsed grants renewed but 
Merton and All Souls' began their contributions. Merton paid not merely for the 
current year but for the latter half of 1882. All Souls', owing to prior charges, was 
unable to contribute more than ;^6oo, but this sufficed to give the library a balance of 

1884 saw the same rate of contribution maintained by the two colleges, and ended 
with a balance of ;^496 los. \id. From this time the University's special annual grants 
were reduced by £2$° i'^ consideration of a more profitable re-investment of Bodleian 
money made in 1883. 

In 1885 All Souls' was unable to contribute more than ;^40o, the expenditure on 
MSS. and printed books was much higher than usual, to clear off great accumulations of 
arrears there was an heavy temporary increase in the cost of staff, and the year ended 
with a deficit of £^% 12s. id. 

1886 found All Souls' unable to contribute more than ;^300, but the expenditure on 
some items had fallen naturally and in some others it was reduced to meet the circum- 
stances. A balance of £26'^ 10s. lod. was the result. 

In 1887 All Souls'— cordially desirous as that College has been throughout to help 
the Bodleian to its utmost— was unable to contribute at all, but the Warden conveyed to 
the library the very generous private donation of ^100 from an unnamed member of the 
College. In view of heavy expenses on fittings anticipated for 1888 expenditure was 
again carefully kept down, and the period closed with a balance of ;^353 13J. nd. 
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Notes on Income 

Dividends & interest. These consist partly of dividends received on the invested proceeds of 
the sale of former real estate, but mainly of interest on the benefactions of Mason and Godwyn.. 

In 1883 £36,614 13J. 3^. was received from the sale of Reduced 3 per cents, and was invested on 
mortgage at 3f , but the library gained next to nothing in income, as the University authorities stipulated 
that the University should not be asked to renew a special annual grant of £250. 

Wet rents & profits of estates. These consist of the net rents of Ray Mills and other property at 
Maidenhead, with \s. 6d. of tithe on a field at Cookham. Hindhay farm at Cookham was sold by the 
University in 1882. 

Special annual grants from the University. The following is a statement of 
Special payments from the University in 1876-87 
excluding grants for restoration of the fabric or fitting up new rooms. 
July 18, 1876-Dee. 31, 1881 1882-7 

£ J. d. 



376-7 



1877-8 


750 




1878-9 


708 


I 


1879-80 


750 




1880-81 


834 


8 4 


last hf. 1 88 1 


375 





(in 5I yrs.) 4167 9 4 



1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1886 



£ 


s. 


d. 


354 


9 




750 






540 


II 


8 


500 






500 






500 







(in 6 yrs.) 3145 



The circumstances under which these grants have been diminished have been stated 
above. In the year of the stipulation there referred to All Souls' was contributing 
£600, whereas in 1887 a member of the College was contributing ;£^ioo, and the College 
in its corporate capacity nothing. 

Notes on Expenditure 

staff. This item includes all payments made to persons (a) on the permanent staff 
of the library, or (d) doing its permanent work — except special periodical dustings and 
cleanings, which go into house-expenses (see p. 61). Thus it includes the salary of 
the copyright-agent in London and of his clerk. It also includes the cost of two kinds 
of work which were at first performed by members of the regular staff but afterwards by 
persons specially engaged — namely (i) the transcription of slips for the catalogues, and 
(3) the classification of the materials for the subject-catalogue. And lastly it includes the 
salary of the Rev. W. D. Macray, who has never ceased to be on the permanent staff, 
but who, through an error for which the University Auditor is not responsible, was 
returned in the published accounts for i88a and 1883 as a special assistant. 

The normal annual cost of the staff, thus defined, at the end of 1881, was about 
^3537 135. 4d. The annual increases of cost up to 1885 were due mainly to the 
following causes in each year respectively. In 1883 a considerable special staff was 
engaged, at a cost of £"^10 i3j. dd., to expedite the subdivision of materials for the 
subject- catalogue. In 1883 the expenditure on that head fell to ;^254 ij., but the 
salary of one of the Sub-Librarians had increased by ;^ioo, and a carpenter and 6 
under-assistants had been engaged. In 1884 the expenditure on the subject-catalogue 
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had further fallen to ^^103 is. 6d., but the salary of the other Sub-Librarian had been 
increased by ;^ioo, and 4 more under-assistants had been engaged. In 1885 the great 
expansion of the exchange-system had brought about so vast an accumulation of arrears 
that the Librarian was obliged to offer an exceptional amount of overtime-work to the 
assistants and under-assistants : the degree of the pressure may be judged from the fact 
that in that year about 4 times as many slips were transcribed for the catalogues as 
had been transcribed annually before 1883. 

These arrears cleared off, the cost of the staff dropped at once, and in both 1886 and 
1887 it was little above its 1884 level. The circumstances of 1885 can fortunately 
never recur, and the decreased income of the library makes it imperative to keep the 
numbers of the staff as low as will suffice for the full execution of all current work and 
of a moderate amount of arrears each year as well. The cost in 1887 was, however, 
£?i%o iij. lod. above the normal cost before 1882, and, although this is an increase of 
under 26 per cent., while the increase of hands is over 7a per cent., it is well to point 
out that the additional cost is due not solely to the enlargement of the staff but in great 
measure also to increases, to which probably no one will take exception, in the by no 
means high salaries of the old staff. 



old 
staff 



extra 
staff 



. Increased salaries of the two Sub-Librarians 

„ „ „ other members of the old staff or their suc- 

cessors 
overtime-work to „ „ „ „ 

'Transcribers for the catalogues (3, counted as r) 
Clerk to the copyright-agent 
Subject-catalogue staff (i) 
Carpenter 
Under-assistants &c. (9) 



£ J. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


200 






99 6 


8 




77 6 


4 


376 13 






72 3 


8 




25 






78 9 






69 14 


I 




268 12 


I 


503 18 10 







880 II 10 

Without pursuing calculation further, it will be obvious that the increase in the 

working-power of the library is cheaply bought indeed by the amount spent on the extra 

staff. The necessity for the enlargement has been shown on p. 33, and that the effect on 

the amount of work done has been immense may be judged from a comparison of numbers of 

SLIPS TRAHSCEIBED FOR THE CATALOaUES. 



1876 . 


• • 7330 




1882 . 


9547 


1877 ■ 


. . 8416 




§1883 . 


13310 


1878 . 


. . 6828 




1884 . 


20487 


1879 . 


. , 8700 




+1885 . 


• 35395 


1880 . 


• • 8653 




1886 . 


21409 


1881 . 


. . 10145 




1887 . 


• 17324 




50072 


117472 


§ Under-assistants 


instituted. 


t Year of 
I a 


special pressure 


and highest cost of staff. 
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Expenditure 6 1 



Architect's commission & expenses. These are entirely for plans, advice, &c., furnished before 
the period under review, namely in 1881. 

Houre^expeMeT &c^^ ^^' \ ^ P''°P^'" comparison of the expenditure under either of these heads 
is impossible, because in 1882 and 1883 the greater part of what are now classed separately as 'house- 
expenses ' were then classed as ' internal expenses ' with ' fittings & furniture.' The very large increase 
apparent in house-expenses in 1884-7 is consequently due to a difference of account-keeping, and if they 
be added to ' fittings & furniture ' the combined totals will be 



1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


£ .r. d 
530 2 4 


£ s. d 
379 3 2 


£ .r. d 
496 2 51 


£ s. 
383 18 


£ J. d. 

269 I 2\ 


£ s. d 
327 17 8 



The high total for 1882 is due mainly to a very heavy expenditure on bookshelves — one room alone 
costing £172. This has also been a great cause of expense in other years, the amount of shelving provided 
at the University's expense in the Old Schools being totally insufficient to meet the wants of the library. 

It should be explained that under ' house-expenses ' are included many considerable items which it 
would be hard to otherwise classify. Such are (i) the frequent cleaning of windows, (2) the frequent 
sweeping of flues, and (3) the replacing of worn matting or floorcloth. Wages for cleaning the rooms and 
dusting the books form only a small fraction of this item : in no year were they higher than £40 iZs. 

■Warming. In 1883 a considerable economy in the coal-supply was effected, otherwise the increase 
in the number of open days at the Radcliffe and the length of the winters would have raised the totals 
much higher. 

Lighting. The increase is due to the vault and gallery of the Radcliffe being lit. 

Printing & advertizing. The main constituents of this item are library-forms (the machinery by 
which a large part of the work of the library is transacted) and official reports. The number and the cost 
of these is liable to vary greatly in different years. 

Stationery. The fluctuations depend to a great extent on the amount of paper of 
different kinds required for cataloguing: thus 1885 was the year in which so remarkable 
a number of sHps were transcribed for the catalogues (see p. 59). The still higher cost of 
stationery in 1884 was due to the necessity for providing 610 cardboard trays for the 
draft slips of the alphabetical catalogue, and 338 bound handlists for the expanded shelf- 
classification. 

MSS. The large increase in this item over the corresponding previous financial 
period is stated and explained on p. 15. 

Printed books. The apparent decrease in expenditure on printed books is much 
greater than the real. Before i88a the library's financial year began on July 16 and 
ended on July 15, and it was not known that the University Auditor would treat the rest 
of 1881 after July 15 as a full year. Consequently no effort was made to pay up all 
outstanding bills at the end of 188 1, it being supposed that they would come into the 
year's accounts if they were paid by July 15, 1882. In this way ;^200 \^s. ^d. of the 
1881 printed book bills was not paid till 1883, and the real printed book expenditure 
proper to 1883 is only ;£'i74a '^s. iid. 

As regards the decrease from that latter sum, it has already been explained on pp. 
18 and 13 that in years when the receipts were declining the purchase of old books not 
wanted by readers has been intentionally curtailed, but that there has been no intentional 
curtailment of new purchases in any year. The average annual payments to Messrs. 
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Parker for new books from abroad have indeed been appreciably higher than in the 
previous 6 years, even if, for the reason stated above, 1883 be excluded as fictitiously 
high and the latter half of 1881 as fictitiously low. 

Binding. The expenditure under this head is very low. The British Museum 
receives some ^^6000 a year for the binding of its printed book and MS. departments. 
After making all allowance for the Museum's having to bind a vast number of news- 
papers and a much greater number than the Bodleian of paper-covered publica- 
tions from abroad, the Bodleian expenditure reads very small by the side of 
this sum. 

Under the Copyright- Act alone the library receives annually quite 12,000 unbound 
parts of periodicals, or parliamentary papers, about 4000 Ordnance and Admiralty maps, 
about 2500 unbound musical pieces or parts of music, and about 3300 other unbound 
publications, besides some hundreds of single sheets and perhaps 2000 cards. Excluding 
these last two items, which can be fastened into albums with blank guards (though even 
these entail some expense from time to time), here are nearly 32,000 items yearly which 
must be bound. 

The new purchases add each year nearly 4500 unbound parts, while almost all of the 
1000 volumes purchased are in paper covers. All these must likewise be bound. 

And (excluding ' scraps ') almost all the donations and exchanges — which sometimes 
run to between 5000 and 6000 items, sometimes to between 16,000 and 17,000 — are like- 
wise unbound, and must be bound. 

In short, there come in yearly 30,000 to 40,000 unbound items which must be bound. 
There is no alternative except allowing them to be soiled, torn, and ultimately — it is 
only a question of years — destroyed. 

Owing to the extreme parsimony with which the University at one time treated 
its library, much of this necessary work was allowed to accumulate. " Another great 
outlay," said the late Librarian to the Universities Commission in 1877, " is in the expense 
of binding, where for lack of funds we are in a very miserable condition." He added 
" We have the ordnance maps, with few exceptions, remaining unbound ; all of them 
costly to bind. [§] You cannot put five or six sheets of them together without a cost of 
something like 22 shillings or 25 shillings." 

In 1876 the University made a grant of ^^250 a year for 5 years for the purpose of 
helping the library in this matter. Mr. Coj^e's binding-expenses gradually rose, and in 
the 3 years before his death they were ^885 19^-. M., £']'2,g y., £i^S 17s. ^d. 

The new Librarian was not at first aware of the amount of binding-arrears still 
remaining, and in 1882 he gave no impetus to the work : of the sum apparently spent in 
binding in that year £g'j is. iid. was in respect of work sent to be bound in 1881. In 
1883 the binding-expenses were kept quite abnormally low for fear of another deficit. 

§ Mr. Coxe did not mean that each 5 or 6 sheets cost this sum, but that when it was necessary to bind so small 
a number together it was not practicable to do so at less cost. It is not, however, practicable in any case to bind 
more than about 50 ordinary sheets in a volume, as they have to be doubled, and the weight would be unmanageable, 
but by binding in buckram the cost is now reduced to about 15J. 
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In 1884 and 1885 arrears were vigorously attacked ; in the former year nearly ;^9oo and 
in the latter nearly ;^iooo was spent. In i$86 the fear of a deficit, and in 1887 the 
knowledge of heavy expenses coming in 1888, kept the amount down again. 

The state of things at the end of the period ^yas that the old arrears had been very 
appreciably reduced, but that in certain departments new arrears had been created from 
want of sufficient funds to carry out all the necessary work. Economical as are the materials 
and style used, if the University were to wish to make at once a tahda rasa of the total 
arrears now standing, it would have to pay a very large sum for that purpose — certainly 
several hundred pounds for the Ordnance-maps alone. Most of the arrears, however, are 
in departments very little used, and in some of those departments much has to be done 
in other ways before such binding can conveniently be undertaken. But, unless much 
avoidable injury is to be incurred, and the University eventually to be asked for a very 
heavy special grant, the library ought for years to come to spend on its binding an 
average sum fully equal to the highest point yet touched. 

Medical expenses. These were in respect of an accident to an under-assistant, from some broken 
steps. 

Note on ' proportionate ' expenditure 

It is sometimes asked whether the Bodleian's proportionate expenditure on staff and binding is not 
higher, and on printed books lower, than it ought to be. On the contrary, for printed books it is as high 
as can possibly be expected, and on staff and binding surprisingly low for its circumstances. 

There can be no general standard of proportionate expenditure for libraries, because their circum- 
stances differ so widely. A library which has no uncatalogued arrears, few readers, no copyright- 
accessions, and no great number of donations to deal with, needs on each of these grounds a smaller staff. 
If it has to spend less on its staff, and has no MSS. to buy, it has of course the more to spend on printed 
books. And, if it is mainly a library of contemporary cloth-bound books, then it can keep its binding- 
expenses very low. But the position of the Bodleian is in all these respects exactly the opposite. 

If the Bodleian had to buy what it receives under the Copyright-Act, it would have to pay probably 
quite £1500 a year for it. If that be taken as the sum, it is consequently in the same position as if it 
had no copyright-accessions but had £1500 a year more, and spent £1500 a year more on printed books. 
Calculated on this basis, the expenditure in 1887 on printed books would be 29 per cent., and 34 per cent, 
on them and MSS. together ; on binding 9 per cent. ; and on staff and special assistance combined Ar'i per 
cent. When the arrears of work to be done and binding to be executed are considered, it may be said 
without fear of contradiction that the proportionate cost of both staff and binding is extremely low. 

Present financial position. Circumstances have to a large extent frustrated, for the 
present at least, the benevolent dispositions of the Universities Commission, and the 
Bodleian is now very little less poor than it was before those dispositions were made. 
That it needs more money for many purposes probably every one can see who has read 
this report. What it might do with a few thousands a year more there is no use in 
saying — it has no prospect of attaining such opportunities unless some later son or friend 
of Oxford emulates the benefactions of Bodley and Mason. At present it can only hope 
for hundreds- 
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Personnel. The Curators of the library consist of the Vice- Chancellor, Proctors, 
and Regius Professors of Divinity, Law, Medicine, Hebrew, and Greek, together with 
five others elected each for lo years. 

Of the eight official Curators, the Vice- Chancellor and Proctors have of course 
changed, and in i88a Dr. Pusey, the Regius Professor of Hebrew, died and was 
succeeded by Dr. Driver. Dr. Pusey's very long connexion with the library and interest 
in the promotion of Hebrew studies in it are well known in Oxford, and his edition of 
Nicoll's catalogue ,of the Arabic MSS., together with his own corrections of Uri's 
catalogue, have connected his name with that of the Bodleian throughout the world. 

The five elected Curators at the beginning of i88a were the Dean of Christ Church, 
Prof. Bartholomew Price, the late Rector of Lincoln College, Prof. Stubbs, and Prof. 
Max Miiller. The terms of the first two expired in 1884 and 1886, when they were 
re-elected. Mr. Mark Pattison died in 1884 and in the same year Dr. Stubbs's seat was 
vacated through his appointment to the bishopric of Chester. The vacancies were filled 
by the election of Mr. Bywater (who^ it may be added, had once been a Sub-Librarian 
of the Bodleian) and Prof. Chandler. 

In Feb. 1882 the vacancy in the librarianship was filled by the appointment of the 
present holder, then 33 years of age, an M.A. and ex-scholar of Trinity who had been for 
the previous 9 years librarian and superintendent of the London Institution. 

Early in 1883 the salary of the junior Sub- Librarian, Mr. Madan, was increased to 
the statutory maximum by special resolution of the Curators, and early in 1884 the 
salary of the senior Sub-Librarian, Dr. Neubauer, was increased by them, with per- 
mission of Convocation, ;£^ioo beyond the statutory limitation. 

In 1883 the salary of Mr. Parker was increased to the statutory maximum by special 
resolution of the Curators ; in 1884 they specially increased the salary of Mr. Shuffrey ; 
and in 1886 that of Mr. Sims. 

On Aug. 25, 1883 Mr. H. J. Sides died, at the age of 45 : he had entered the 
library nearly 30 years before, and had for a long time been the senior assistant on duty 
at the Radcliffe. The vacancy for a new assistant was filled by the appointment of 
Mr. F. S. Lewis, B.A., Queen's, then an undergraduate, who had been working some 
time on the subject-catalogue. 

In 1885 Mr. J. W. F. Walker, B.A., an extra assistant, left the library on taking 
holy orders. 

On Sept. 23, 1887 Mr. H. S. Harper, the senior assistant, died at the age of 67. 
On June 17 previous he had completed his 50th year on the staff, and had received from 
every member of it a congratulatory letter, and a request from many of them that he 
would accept a large photographic portrait of himself. He did not live to receive it, but 
was struck with paralysis on Sept. 16, and while making an apparently rapid recovery 
died a week later from failure of the heart's action. He was an excellent man of 
business, and as such had had for many years committed to him the keeping of the 
library's accounts ; while his knowledge of the details of its administration for half a 
century past was very full. He had also at one time been Yeoman Bedel of Medicine 
and Arts. 
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Four under-assistants, Messrs. A. H. Kebby and W. Palmer in 1886, and Messrs. A. 
W. L. Whitbread and J. Hutt in 1887, were promoted to yearly salaries of ^60, it being^ 
understood that on their passing Responsions they would be nominated by the Librarian 
as assistants. 

In 1882 Mr. W. Bayzand, who had been janitor at the Radcliffe since 1863, resigned 
on account of ill health, and received a special gratuity from the Curators. He was 
succeeded by Mr. W. R. Weedon, who, however, resigned at the beginning of 1887, and 
was succeeded by Mr. H. J. Miller. 



In coming to the end of this report, it must be remembered that the report carries 
the history of the library only to the end of 1887. And it may be added that even within 
that period not a little work has been done which is not described for fear of seeming to 
run too much into insignificant detail : the account of the work of the period, however, is 
quite sufficiently full to enable the University to form an opinion whether or not the 
administration of the library deserves its trust and its assistance. 

Till 1753, when the British Museum was founded, and for some time after that, the 
Bodleian was the chief library in the empire. The younger library having the purse of 
the nation behind it has passed into that place'. But the liberality of benefactors, the 
support of the University, and the benefit of the Copyright -Act, have kept the Bodleian 
— may they always keep it — in the very front rank of the libraries of the world and 
inferior in size only, perhaps, to the libraries of some five national capitals. The student 
of MSS., in whatever country he lives, cannot afford to leave the Bodleian unexplored. 
And its wealth in unique and almost unique incunabula and productions of the English 
press before the Civil War makes it equally necessary to the scholar whose researches are 
in that old printed literature. This value to the learned world at large it must retain as 
long as it endures, as well as its special value to the great University to whose service it 
ministers. 

The period which has been passed under review has been one of transition and 
reorganization — a period not yet ended. Many years must elapse before all the work 
inherited from past times — towards the completion of which Mr. Coxe laboured so long 
and earnestly — has been conquered ; many years before the organization and arrangement 
of the library are so far perfected that its staff can ask themselves ' Is there anything left 
that wants improving ? ' The length of time is increased by the fact that so much of the 
Librarian's day, as well as that of the rest of the staff, is and must be spent on ordinary 
daily duties, and that during official hours he, as well as they, is and must be subject to 
continual interruption. Hence to meet pressing needs he has often to make arrangements 
which fail of completeness, and which he himself may feel to be incomplete, through want 
of time for carefully thinking out and carrying out every detail. Even when the work 
has not been rendered imperfect for any such reason, longer experience or the practice of 
some other library suggests improvements of serious importance which it may take much 
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time to carry out : for the longer a librarian serves his profession the more he finds he 
has to learn, the harder he finds it to do anything so that it ought not to be bettered, and 
the longer he finds it take to do some things even passably well. His chief encourage- 
ment beyond the feeling of duty to his library lies in what, if he has that feeling, he 
seldom fails to meet with — the patience of those to whom he is responsible in his office 
and of those whom it is his business to serve. 



I Dec. 1888 



EDWARD B. NICHOLSON 

Bodley's librarian 




